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Host to the General Assembly in Seattle 








Fr I AM AFRAID of any one thing for the 

Church, it is the fact that we may never 
realize that we are living in a new world; that 
we may never know that God has suddenly 
thrust us into a new world. In the kind of 
world we’re living in, it’s awfully important 
to get to where people are—to get where they 
are both on the outside and on the inside. It 
isn’t very difficult these days to get where 
people are on the outside. A four-engined 
magic carpet takes you clear around the world 
with unbelievable speed and countless com- 
forts that we never even dreamed of a few 
years ago. 

You know, for a hundred years the Church 
has been praying that God would help us 
evangelize the world, never dreaming that 
God was going to put the whole world on our 
doorstep. But that’s exactly what he has done 
in this new world. Never again in the Church 
must we ever think of anything being foreign, 
because it just isn’t. Rather we must realize 
that, if any area or any people is allowed to go 
unaided and without the gospel of love and 
brotherhood, all races and all people will suffer 
alike. 

In Siam and the Philippines, in those two 
countries where there are new churches, we 
saw how the Church in America in the past 
years, by their gifts of missionaries and 
money, have carried the Gospel to the utter- 
most parts of the world. We saw how the 
Church in America has built schools, and hos- 
pitals, and churches. And we saw how those 
places have ministered to the people in that 
part of the world. But we saw something else 
too. We saw how those buildings, most of 
them, are gone now—and where the buildings 
are still standing, we saw that the equipment 
is all gone. Eighty per cent of the church 
property in the Philippines is just gone, and 
yet three months after liberation, that United 
Evangelical Church in the Philippines came 
together for a General Assembly. They came 
together with greater problems probably than 
any General Assembly has ever faced. But do 
you know what they spent most of their time 
talking about? Sending missionaries to 
Borneo—and Mindanao—and the islands of 
the sea. 


If We Care Enough... 


We can build the kind of world God wants His world to be. 


I could talk all afternoon to you about how 
easy it is to get to where people are on the 
outside. But getting to where people are on 
the inside these days is far more difficult. It 
took all the sympathy and understanding and 
the love that God could pour through us in 
those days in Asia to break down the barriers 
and unlock the doors that separate peoples of 
different races and peoples of different cultures 
from each other. But when we did, we saw 
the Christians of Siam and the Philippines 
have a faith which stood the test. They have 
a faith which is adequate for the hard tasks 
and the lean years ahead. We saw the strength 
and the reality of their Christian experience. 
We felt their great confidence in God. Just 
the preservation of their lives is not magic, 
or chance, or luck, or any of those things to 
those people. It is God—looking out after his 
own. We saw a Church out there facing tasks 
which are staggering, and we saw them accept- 
ing responsibilities far beyond their present 
strength, and doing it with no looking back 
and no whining—unafraid. 


So MANY of the leaders in the Church out 
there are gone. Let us never forget for a 
moment in the Church in America that the 
Protestant evangelical Christians were the 
backbone of the resistance and the guerilla 
movement wherever you found them, whether 
it was in Europe or whether it was in Asia, 
and of course those leaders were the first ones 
sought out and killed. And so, so many of 
them are gone. 

And add to those who are gone the great 
number who are sick, because one of the 
gravest dangers in the world today is disease 
and deterioration of health habits. And most 
of the people in the Church out there are 
hungry. The war did not end in August 1945 
for millions of the earth’s people. The war to 
them will not be over as long as they must 
fight for food. I wonder what it means to 
the Church in America that a quarter of a 
billion people are starving to death, while we 
in America consumed more food last year 
than we ever consumed in the history of our 
country. We learned to know what the war 

(Continued on inside back cover) 








































The little story about a Dutch church 
adopted by American friends (““Hedel Says 
It with Tulips,” page 12) is from a mem- 
ber of the Chevy 

Chase Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, 


7 D.C., Martelle W.: 


| Trager. Mrs. Trager 

i has done quite a bit of 

writing, chiefly about 

travelling and our 

country’s national 

parks. Her familiarity 

with both topics comes from being married 

toa man who was Chief Naturalist for the 

National Park Service. Mrs. Trager is ac- 

tive in the P.T.A., Girl Scouts, and 

Women’s Club of Chevy Chase, and 

teaches journalism at Chevy Chase Junior 
College. 


It was a year ago this month that Inez 
McLucas Moser gave her famous “seven- 
teen million-dollar” speech before the 
159th General Assembly. We are reprint- 
ing it on the inside covers because it seems 
pertinent at this time: it sets the stage for 
another General Assembly; it ties in with 
the Restoration Fund’s last big push, and 
it reflects the spirit of Mother’s Day. 

Contemplating Mrs. Moser’s speech 
naturally made us think of Mr. Moser, 
who is playing such an active part in men’s 
work. The more we thought about it, the 
more it seemed to us that our readers 
would be interested in the Mosers as a 
couple, so we sent Associate Editor Jan- 
ette Harrington to Jackson Heights, L.I. 
to see them. She reports that Mrs. Moser 
is a fine cook; that ex-department-store- 
manager Mr. Moser chooses his wife’s 
clothes, and—but for the rest see “Meet 
the Mosers” (page 10). 


We are glad to reintroduce Irma Tha- 
den, author of the timely tribute to all 
hard-working mothers, “Mother—without 

Frills” (page 271). 
When we presented 
Mrs. Thaden in the 
March 27 issue, we 
didn’t have her photo- 
graph. Now we have 
one, taken in the First 
Presbyterian Church 
at Ackley, Iowa, while 
she was teaching Sun- 
tay School. The Thadens are enjoying 
their new pastorate in a rural church, and 
she reports various adventures, including 
filling the pulpit one Sunday when her 
husband was called away. 


Gene Stone who wrote “General As- 
sembly Team” (page 19), is the same 
Gene Stone who gave us the clear insight 
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into the personality of the Moderator in 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire, February 28. This 
time he writes about the men in the 
Witherspoon building who each year are 
largely responsible for the smooth func- 
tioning of the General Assembly. 


Host church to the 160th General As- 
sembly, meeting from May 27 to June 2, 
is the First Presbyterian Church of Seat- 
tle. Fourth largest Presbyterian church in 
the country (membership at last census, 
3,848), the church grew up with Seattle. 


It was founded in 1869 and outgrew two 
church edifices before the present struc- 
ture at Seventh Avenue and Spring Street 
was built. For information on Presbyterian 
points of interest west of the Mississippi, 
see cartograph on pages 15-18. In our next 
issue, the Reverend Clifford Drury will tell 
the history of Presbyterianism in the 
Northwest.) 

When the Seattle First Presbyterian 
Church opens its doors to the 896 commis- 
sioners and additional thousand visitors to 
the General Assembly, its sanctuary, built 
to accommodate 2,760 persons, will pro- 
vide ample room. 

Its pastor, the Reverend F. Paul Mc- 
Conkey, shown on the cover greeting 
churchgoers, will have an opportunity to 
meet old friends from the East—he held 
pastorates in Pennsylvania and Michigan 
before going to Seattle in 1940. 

(Cover photo by Ron Partridge, FPG). 
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United Protestant Action 

« If the Reverend C. A. Burkholder 
(PRESBYTERIAN Lire, March 27) is “deep- 
ly concerned over the prominence given to 
the Federal Council of Churches” he 
should know that there are many of us 
who are equally concerned that there are 
ministers and laymen who hold his views. 

Many of us believe that united Protes- 
tant action, such as that sponsored by the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America and the World Council of 
Churches, offers the greatest hope to a 
world that is now chaotic and threatened 
with possible destruction. If there was 
ever a time for Christians to pool their re- 
sources to attack common problems, that 
time is now. 

Mr. Burkholder is apparently in favor 
of “conservative Christianity” and against 
“liberals.” There may be little use going 
into semantics, but Christ was certainly 
not thought conservative by those who 
authorized the Crucifixion. —J. KInc 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Easter Greeting 

« Years ago in Russia, Christians would 
greet each other on Easter with the salu- 
tation, “Christ is risen.” The reply would 
be, “Christ is risen, indeed.” 

People want to say something to each 
other on Easter, yet they hardly know 
what to say. “Happy Easter” or some 
other expression is the result. 

Our Church was instrumental in giving 
World-Wide Communion Day to the 
whole Church. Let PresByTerRIAN LIFE 
through a thousand congregations next 
Easter (April 17) inaugurate a worthy 
Easter greeting. 

—Harrison Ray ANDERSON 
Chicago, Ill. 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE invites readers to 
send in suggestions for a worthy and mean- 
ingful Easter greeting. We shall be happy 
to print such contributions in these col- 
umns.—THE EpItors. 


Applying the Dressing 

« I heartily disagree with Virgil Smith’s 
letter, published in the April ro issue of 
your fine magazine, on the subject of 
Universal Military Training. National se- 
curity is important, but U.M.T. is not 
the way to achieve it. 

Poland relied on peacetime conscription 
for security in 1939 with 4,000,000 trained 
conscripts in the field when Hitler at- 
tacked with a professional army of a few 
hundred thousand men. The Polish army 
was annihilated in twenty-three days. 

France’s tremendous army of 9,000,000 
men, almost entirely conscripted in a pro- 
gram of peacetime training, was futile 





before the speed and power of Hitlers 
mechanized army of highly trained pro. 
fessional soldiers. Germany’s major vic. 
tories in the last war were won with pro. 
fessional soldiers, not conscripts. 

The 1947 General Assembly endorsed 
voluntary enlistments in the Army and 
Navy as the democratic way to achieve 
national security. The services have not 
seriously tried this method to build up tp 
required strength. The admission stand. 
ards have been raised so that half of those 
who volunteer are rejected. The law now 
permits eighteen-month enlistments, but 
generally the services refuse to accept vol- 
unteers for less than three years. 

Much can be done to improve the regu. 
lar services, to make them more attractive 
and interesting. The planners of ow 
national secur'ty have gone to great pains 
to dress up U.M.T. in order to win public 
acceptance. Why not apply the dressing 
where it is really needed: in the Army and 
Navy. —C.iFrorp Ear 

Philadelphia, Ps. 











































Coast to Coast 
« ... 1 wish the Presbyterian Churchia; 
could move across the Alleghenies. We 
are still an Eastern rather than a national 


Cae. . +> —Les ir A. BECHTEL 
Detroit, Mic. 


« . . . Remember that we reach to th 
West coast, so don’t get into an Eastem 
groove.... —wW. A. Hopkins 

Portsmouth, Obie 


Readers will be happy to note thal 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire is indeed mindful o 
Presbyterianism west of the Alleghenies 
(see map on pages 16 and 17; also cover 
The next issue will feature Alaska, as wel 
as the history of Presbyterianism in th@... 
Northwest.—Tue Epirtors. 


“And who is My Neighbor?” 
« Let Mr. R. J. Burrow, who found 
General Assembly’s declaration for a “no ‘ 
segregated Church and a non-segregatel 
society” so “shocking” (Sounding Boathiiy ».;, 
April 10) take his wife’s Bible and 
(Continued on page 32) 
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rom January in India 

o May in Seattle 

This troubled year of 1948, third in the 
tomic Age, will probably be remembered 
the history books as a year of important 
iections and meetings. The list has been 
pressive so far. And there are many 
ore to come. 

In January, Mohandas Gandhi was as- 
hssinated on his way to an evening prayer 
eeting in India. In February, the Church- 
tate controversy in the United States was 
shed into the limelight with the first 
eeting of the organization, Protestants 
d Other Americans United for the Sep- 
ation of Church and State. In March the 
orld watched an “election” of sorts in 
zchoslovakia. Last month the Italian 
ections and the special Palestine meeting 
the United Nations General Assembly 
hared headlines with a disrupted meeting 
Bogota, Colombia (see page 6). 

This month, Southern Korea will vote 
n May 10. The United States will recover 
om the presidential-year primaries of this 
oth and last, and will move into the 
ye-month period of conventions and cam- 
igns before it goes to the polls in No- 
ber. And, for the 160th time, the 
esbyterian Church, U.S.A., will meet to 
oidits General Assembly. The date: May 
to June 2; the place: Seattle, Washing- 
bn; the host church: Seattle’s First Pres- 
terian Church, Dr. F. Paul McConkey, 
ustor (see cover and page 1). 


to Presbyterians: 
he Old and the New 


One hundred fifty-nine years ago, on 
lay 21, 1789, the first General Assembly 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., met in 
hiladelphia, metropolis of the young 
nited States. 

The thirty-five commissioners represent- 
Mu four synods and sixteen presbyteries 
td come by horse, coach, and on foot to 
end the meeting in Philadelphia’s stately 
nd Presbyterian Church, then located 
Third and Arch Streets. 

Their first official action as a General 
sembly was to express their pleasure at 
recent inauguration of President Wash- 
Presided over by John Witherspoon, 
minister signer of the Declaration of 
pendence, the assembly elected the 
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Reverend John Rodgers of New York as 
the Church’s first Moderator. The com- 
missioners voted that each of the four 
synods pick two men to be missionaries to 
the frontier settlements. The missionaries’ 
tasks: “to organize churches, administer 
ordinances, ordain elders, collect informa- 
tion concerning the religious state of those 
parts, and propose the best means for 





John Rodgers: First in the line. 


establishing a gospel ministry among the 
people.” 

There was considerable excitement on 
the last day of the first General Assembly. 
It was caused by the entrance of the Rev- 
erend James Templeton, Commissioner 
from the Synod of the Carolinas. Mr. 
Templeton and his horse had been delayed 
by heavy rains which had “rendered the 
roads impassable.” 

Although most of this year’s General 
Assembly commissioners and visitors will 
leave their horses, coaches, and walking 
boots safely at home on the trek to Seat- 
tle, one thing is certain: the Presbyterians’ 
long-famous representative form of gov- 
ernment will again be in operation at Gen- 
eral Assembly, 1948. 

At this year’s General Assembly there 
will be some 896 commissioners, half of 
whom are ministers and the other half 
elders. These men and women (lady elders 
will be there) will represent the more than 
2,234,798 Church members of the 267 
presbyteries in the United States and other 








parts of the world. Commissioners are 
chosen by each presbytery. A presbytery 
with no more than twenty-four ministers 
on its roll is entitled to send one minister 
and one elder. Those consisting of more 
than twenty-four ministers may send a 
minister and an elder for each additional 
twenty-four ministers or for each addi- 
tional fractional number of ministers not 
less than twelve. Travel and entertain- 
ment (board and room) expenses are paid 
out of the General Assembly Fund. 

The General Assembly is the highest 
judicatory of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. It represents in one body all the 
particular churches of the denomination 
and has very large powers, being the su- 
preme authority in all matters affecting the 
interest of the entire Church. Included in 
its powers is the deciding in all contro- 
versies respecting doctrine and discipline 
in individual churches. 

Following Communion, which will 
open the meeting at Seattle, the commis- 
sioners will be divided into twenty-two 
Electing Sections. Their first responsibil- 
ity will be the election of a Moderator. 
Then these sections will select fifteen 
standing committees from their number. 
These committees will meet at hours fol- 
lowing the daily Assembly sessions to form 
reports they will later bring to the As- 
sembly itself for approval and action. Pres- 
entations by the Boards will be heard in 
the main Assembly sessions. Actions will 
be taken when the respective standing 
committees report. 

There will be the election by the Assem- 
bly of individuals to many posts including 
the General Council, the four Boards, and 
the Permanent Judicial Commission. 

Bills and overtures from the presby- 
teries will be reported and the benevo- 
lence budget for 1949 will be adopted. A 
multiplicity of other matters will come be- 
fore the Assembly for discussion and 
action. 

In the evenings and on Sunday after- 
noon popular meetings are conducted by 
the various Boards. A worship service is 
held at each morning session. 

This meeting in Seattle is the first that 
has been held on the West Coast since 
1927 when the late Dr. Robert E. Speer 
was chosen Moderator in San Francisco. 
It is the first in the Northwest since the 
togth General Assembly, which met in 
Portland in 1892. 








Seattle Prepares 


For Presbyterians 

Seattle, young metropolis of the north- 
west United States, has been preparing for 
the 160th General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A., for many months. 
Some 5,000 people are expected to attend 
the General Assembly meetings. 

Dr. F. Paul McConkey, pastor of Seat- 
tle’s First Presbyterian Church, is prob- 
ably one of the busiest men in Seattle this 
month. He is general chairman for the 
Assembly and in his church most of the 
General Assembly meetings will be held. 
He and his two lieutenants, the Reverend 
Lemuel P. Putnam and the Reverend 
Clarence E. Polhemus, have been working 
with many preparations committees to 
make ready for the biggest church congre- 
gation Seattle has ever seen. 

Here are some of the plans that Pres- 
byterians of the Northwest have prepared 
for the 160th General Assembly: 

(1) The General Assembly Communion 
service: This service, held at the beginning 
of the Assembly, has been prepared for 
3,000 people. Men and women elders will 
officiate. 

(2) Choir services: Three choirs have 
been scheduled to sing at the General As- 
sembly. They will come from Lewis and 
Clark College, Portland, Oregon; Whit- 
worth College, Walla Walla, Washington; 
the Sheldon Jackson Junior College, Sitka, 
Alaska. Sheldon Jackson’s Indian Choir 
will travel from Sitka to Seattle on the 
“Presbyterian Navy,” two small ships 
owned by the Board of National Missions. 
For the thirty-five members of the choir, it 
will be their first trip to the mainland. 


(3) Radio coverage: A series of six 
weekly radio programs has already been 
held. The programs presented Northwest 
listeners with the history of Presbyterian- 
ism, the accomplishments of the Church 
in the Northwest, and the meaning of the 
General Assembly. Dr. William Barrow 
Pugh, Stated Clerk of the General Assem- 
bly, will speak over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System’s “Church of the Air” on 
May 30. He will have to be at the radio 
station around 5 A.M. The program starts 
at six in Seattle because of the four-hour 
difference in time between West and East. 

(4) General Assembly Exhibits: The 
basement of Seattle’s First Presbyterian 
Church will be used to house the exhibits 
of the Boards and various divisions of the 
Presbyterian Church. Under the direction 
of Dr. James F. Riggs, field representative 
of the General Council staff, the exhibit 
will feature the work of the Westminster 
Press. The main attraction will probably 
be a preview of the New Curriculum pro- 
gram which goes into operation in October. 

(5) Sightseeing: Seattle offers much to 
the sightseer. The General Assembly com- 
mittee will have a caravan of cars and a 
sightseeing steamer for those who care to 
see Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, and Puget 
Sound. 


Get-together Service 


The rush and excitement of General As- 
sembly time is a thing of the past to many 
former Moderators, but that’s no reason 
why they shouldn’t get together and talk 
over old times. 

Shown below are three former Modera- 
tors of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
who spoke together recently at a special 
service at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Winter Haven, Florida. The former Mod- 
erators are Dr. Henry B. Master, 148th 
General Assembly, Dr. William H. Foulkes, 





Former Moderators Foulkes and Master, pastor Hamilton and former Moderator 
Higginbottom (from lett to right): Three leaders of the Church in one service. 
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149th General Assembly, and Dr. Say 
Higginbottom, 151st General Assembly, 
With them is Dr. Robert B. Hamiltoy 
pastor of the Winter Haven Church, why 
brought the Church leaders together fy 
the service. 

Dr. Master served for many years % 
secretary of the Board of Pensions; Dy 
Foulkes for many years was pastor of th 
Old First Church in Newark, New Jersey; 
Dr. Higginbottom, third layman Moden. 
tor of the General Assembly, was a mis. 
sionary to India and president of Alk. 
habad Christian College in India. 


Korea: One Half Is 


Better than None at All 


The pressure was off. The smashing 
victory of the Christian Democrats ove 
the Communists and Left-Wing Socialists 
in Italy’s elections stopped the march of 
Communism into Western Europe. 

But all the pressure wasn’t off. On th 
other side of the world another election 
was scheduled to take place next week. It 
was in Southern Korea. The United Ne 
tions, under whose control Korea is sup. 
posed to be now, had called for gener 
elections for all of Korea. The only trov 
ble was that Northern Korea is now under 
the active control of the Soviet Unio. 
The UN asked for elections to help r- 
establish Korea’s independence. Th 
U.S.S.R. said, no, not in our half. 

The situation, on a smaller scale, is 
similar to that in Italy, even though there 
is only one half of the country left. If 
the Communists and their leftist groups 
can poll a large enough vote, even a free 
South Korea may never happen. But the 
outlook is good for the non-Communists 
in spite of the intense and often fanatical 
propaganda hurled at them from the north 

The Korean election will mean a grei 
deal to the Presbyterian Church U.SA 
because the Church has long been a leader 
in missionary work there. Today there ar 
over seventy Presbyterian missionaries 
listed for Korea. 

Presbyterian missionaries are hopefi 
that Korea will some day be reunited # 
a free, independent and Christian nation, 
but they know that the hope is not # 
immediate one. As a Presbyterian Army 
chaplain in Korea put it, “Korea is th 
proving ground for Christianity in Asia 
If it grows here there is real hope fo 
Asia. If not, Communism will roll m 
south.” 

Fortunately, Presbyterian mission wort 
in Korea is centered in the southern pat 
Reports from the north haven’t been to 
encouraging. A small group of Presby- 
terians tried to get into North Korea last 
summer. They went to see General John. 
Hodge, American occupation commander 
to seek help. One of the missionaries sail 
of the attempt to get into North Korea: 
“The official letter of request was set 
with a covering letter of endorsement 
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from General Hodge. However, the Rus- 
sian general in the northern zone did not 
even bother to reply. We understand that 
many of the Christian leaders in the north 
are in prison. . . . We have talked with 
many Christians from Northern Korea 
who have escaped from a situation which 
all agree is far worse than was the Jap- 
anese occupation.” 

The Soviet opposition to a free and 
Christian Korea has made itself felt in 
Korea’s new national anthem. One line 
of the anthem reads, “May the Almighty 
protect us.” In North Korea this line is 
sung, “May the people protect us.” 


Daytona Conversion 

Of the many post-war headaches, one is 
the shortage of building materials. 

Among those who have suffered from 
this particular headache are church con- 
gregations. In need of a place to worship 
either because they are new and have 
never owned a church building, or because 
the one they had was lost through fire, 
many of these congregations have discov- 
ered there is a happy solution to their 
problem: buying a surplus Army chapel. 

A typical “converted church” is the 
Presbyterian Chapel located at Welch 
Training Center, Daytona Beach, Florida. 

Purchased from the War Assets Ad- 
ministration for $4,250, the chapel has a 
seating capacity of 385. It is of permanent 
construction. Instead of being moved to 
anew site as the frame chapels are, it will 
serve its civilian congregation in the same 
spot where it served men in khaki. 

The Reverend Paul M. Edris, pastor of 
the new church, hopes that his congrega- 
tion will have a liberal sprinkling of vet- 
trans from the school now in operation at 
the Welch Training Center at Daytona. 

“But,” he said, “we've discovered, in 
talking to students, that since their allow- 
ice is barely enough to live on, many of 
them hesitate to pay bus fare into town to 
attend church.” 
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Korean Communists: The Presbyterian Church had a stake in the elections. 





“‘Bessies”” Move Along to 
Europe and Asia 


While Administrator Paul Hoffman 
struggled to build a streamlined working 
machine for his European Recovery Pro- 
gram, the churches of the nation went on 
as always with the original version of ERP 
—their own tireless relief agencies. There 
was no slowdown in Church World Serv- 
ice, Lutheran World Relief, C.A.R.E., the 
Christian Rural Overseas Program 
(CROP), and the Brethren Service Com- 
mittee, in spite of the fact that they are 
completely overshadowed by the United 
States program. 

The Brethren Service Committee, fa- 
mous for its Heifer for Relief project, an- 
nounced last month that it plans to send 
2,000 goats to Japan by next September 
and a thousand more heifers like Bessie 
(see cut) to Europe. Bessie, contributed 
by the citizens of Cass City, Michigan, is 





by now probably in her new farm home 
somewhere in Italy. 

Bessie is one of almost 5,000 heifers 
who have been shipped to needy countries 
throughout the world since the start of 
the program in 1944. 

Since December 3, 1947, when the ship- 
ping slump caused by the closing of 
UNRRA ended, some 3,500 “Bessies” have 
been shipped out by the interfaith Breth- 
ren Service group. 

Drew Pearson’s Friendship Train idea 
also was kept alive by CROP, sponsors of 
the highly successful Abraham Lincoln 
Friendship Train which travelled across 
the country in February. 

CROP announced last month that six 
Southwestern states will cooperate in a 
Friendship Train run scheduled for next 
October. CROP hopes that the new Friend- 
ship Train will carry 3,500,000 bushels of 
wheat, worth some $8,000,000 at present 
prices. 


Back to Normal 


In Colombia 

In view of the recent unpleasantness in 
the Republic of Colombia (see Box, page 
6) PRESBYTERIAN LIFE presents a post-re- 
volt picture of Presbyterian work in the 
South American country. The report is by 
Llewellyn K. Anderson, secretary for Af- 
rica and Latin America of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions —Tue Eprtors. 

First reports reaching Foreign Board 
headquarters on the disturbances follow- 
ing the assassination of Jorge Gaitan, 
leader of the Liberal political party (the 
Conservative party is dominated by the 
Roman Catholic Church extremists) of 
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Church relief moved ahead: Bessie (Presbyterian pastor Melvin Vender at 
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her flank) was sent to Italy by the Council of Churches of Cass City, Michigan. 
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@ South American Report 


eee: most northern republic of 
South America, catapulted into 
the world’s spotlight last month with 
her first revolution in nearly half a 
century. While neighboring Latin Amer- 
ican countries have had one upheaval 
after another, Colombia has settled her 
political troubles quietly. Therefore it 
was somewhat of a shock to observers 
to learn that revolution had broken out 
in Bogota, the capital city, disrupting 
the Pan-American Conference meeting 
there, killing over a hundred people, 
and leaving the downtown section of 
the city in a shambles. Surely there is 
more than meets the eye to this revolt. 

With Dr. and Mrs. Bancroft Reif- 
snyder, directors of the Presbyterian 
U.S.A. Seminary in Bogota, we at- 
tended the inauguration of President 
Mariono Ospina-Perez on August 7, 
1946. The great Plaza Boliva was teem- 
ing with thousands of people who 
spilled over into the side-streets and 
alleys listening to the inauguration cere- 
monies over a public-address system. 
The air was charged with strong feel- 
ings because the new President was a 
Conservative, the first one to hold office 
in sixteen years. The Liberal candidate, 
Jorge Gaitan, had lost only because of 
a split in the Liberal party, and his 
followers were kept busy all day con- 
trolling the mobs, finally dispersing 
them at 10 p.m. by the use of tear gas. 

All over Colombia there was fear 
that the inauguration of Ospina-Perez 
would mean the end of many liberties, 
particularly those enjoyed by Prot- 
estant missionaries. Ospina-Perez, pub- 
lisher of Colombia’s second largest 
newspaper, El Colombiano, represented 
tradition and the decadent Spanish 
Church. 

The Conservative party had been 
vociferous in its demands to curb Prot- 
estant activity. They had maintained 
that we Protestants “interfered” with 
their religious liberty. But, contrary 
to public belief, the new president did 
not clamp down on anything. He con- 
tinued the liberal policies of his prede- 
cessors, surprising the Liberals and dis- 
appointing the ultra-conservatives who 
had backed him the strongest. 

During the last few years Colombia 
has been playing an important role in 
United Nations affairs. It was the Co- 
lombian delegation who, at Lake Suc- 
cess, led the movement to annul the 


“Revolt in Colombia” 


partition of Palestine. This little na- 
tion, whose entire population numbers 
little more than that of our state of 
California, has been taking a leadership 
in attempts at werld cooperation all 
out of proportion to its size and rank. 
Consequently, it seems reasonable that 
a revolt just at the minute when the 
Pan-American Conference was meet- 
ing in its capital, must have been stim- 
ulated from sources opposed to Pan- 
American unity. 

The followers of Gaitan in the Lib- 
eral party had been opposed to Ospina- 
Perez ever since his election. As early 
as last January there had been riots in 
several sections of Colombia because 
various needed reforms were not being 
made. Although the disturbances were 
quelled, Gaitan presented a list of 
grievances to President Ospina-Perez 
and demanded that all his Liberal fol- 
lowers resign their posts in the Con- 
servative Government. Followers of 
Gaitan became incensed then when 
Ospina-Perez appointed Laureano Go- 
mez, chief of the Conservative Party, 
as Foreign Minister. This post also 
made him president of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference. 

Complicating the whole situation is 
the strong undercurrent of Communism 
which is developing in the industrial 
areas. Colombia’s under-privileged 
masses make a wonderful breeding- 
ground for Communist propaganda. Co- 
lombia is a major oil pipeline to the 
United States. There have been sev- 
eral recent articles in the Wall Street 
Journal about the vast wealth of oil in 
Colombia, and how the United States 
needs it. Colombia ranks high in pro- 
duction of gold, silver, manganese, and 
copper. It would be a staggering blow 
to the defense of the United States if 
Colombia were controlled by Russia. 

The uprising in Colombia is not an 
ordinary revolution. It is a cloth of 
many threads, some brightly colored and 
easy to see. There are others not so 
clearly discerned. The fact remains 
that we have a strong, though not large, 
Protestant minority in Colombia. Our 
Presbyterian Church has over thirty 
missionaries there at present. The fu- 
ture of Colombia can have an impor- 
tant influence on the world. And the 
Protestant Church in Colombia may 
have a brave and stellar role in that 
future. —Atice K. MonTINn 
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Colombia, indicate that damage has } 
severe not only in Bogota, but also 
Barranquilla and other major cities. 

A missionary in Barranquilla repo 
“The Communist element evidently de 
cided that the surest way to sabotage thf 
Pan American Conference would be to 
rid of Gaitan and cause a revolution. 
was assassinated April 9 about 1:30 p 
as he was leaving his office. Word was 
spread all over the country immediately. 
In the heat of the moment the Liberals 
blamed the Conservatives, and that was 
enough to set off the power—just what the 
Communists wanted. Things were bad 
here in Barranquilla. 

“The first thing the mob did was to set 
fire to the offices of the Conservative pa. 
per La Presna. One.man was killed. The 
mob wanted arms, they began breaking 
into hardware stores, where there were 
supplies of machetes—huge knives that 
make wonderful weapons. By night, fires 
were raging everywhere. One of the radio 
stations was completely burned and the 
Cathedral was gutted. Things have quieted 
down and life is once more quite normal,” 

There are approximately fifty Pres. 
byterian missionaries on the roll of the 
Colombia Mission at the present time, sey- 
eral are now on furlough in the United 
States. As this is being written, there are 
sixteen men and twenty women actively hh 
engaged in evangelistic, educational, and 
medical work on the field. 

The major emphasis in Colombia, so 
far as the Presbyterian Mission is con- 
cerned, has been education. Four large 
and influential high schools, two for boys 
and two for girls, in Barranquilla and 
Bogota probably have done more to break 
down fanatical prejudice and anti-foreign§, 
feeling than any other projects. These 
institutions have pioneered in many inno 
vations in educational methods. At the 
present time co-education, a new experi 
ment in high school education in Colom- 
bia, is proving to be a huge success, con- 
trary to the dire prophecies of many 
could not see how it would be possible. 

Until quite recently the rural a 
were difficult to reach because of i 
quate transportation facilities. These are 
the most part, were hotbeds of fana 
opposition to Protestant influence. T 
excellent network of air routes contre 
by Avianca, the Colombian airline 
pany, has made almost every part of € 
lombia accessible and the liberalizing 
fluences of education have resulted in 
opening of almost all “departments,” 
states, to the preaching of the Gospel. 
rural training institute at Ibaque, 
south of Bogota, is training men 
women for Christiarr service in these 
neglected areas. 

No more news is forthcoming f 
Bogot4 at this writing, but it is presut 
that the personnel of the Presbyt 
church’s Colombia Mission is safe and com 
tinuing its work. 
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Siory on a Stamp 

Shown above is a memorial postage 
samp to be issued May 28 by the United 
States Post Office Department in honor of 
fur Army chaplains who were killed in 
World War IT. 

The stamp will commemorate the four 
-two Protestant ministers, a Roman 
Catholic priest, and a Rabbi—who went 
down on the U.S.S. Dorchester when the 
yansport was torpedoed off Greenland in 


"The chaplains were George L. Fox of 
(Cambridge, Vermont, a Methodist; Clark 
V. Poling, Schenectady, New York, Dutch 
Reformed Church; John P. Washington of 
Newark, New Jersey, a Roman Catholic; 
ind Alexander D. Goode of York, Penn- 
ylvania, a Rabbi. 

While the stricken Dorchester was sink- 
ing these men passed out life jackets and 
mouraged the panicky men to jump. 
fhen all the life jackets were gone, the 
wur chaplains doffed their own and gave 
hem to the soldiers. 


Planning for More 
Than Social Clubs 


Most people visit Bernarr Macfadden’s 
Physical Culture Hotel in Dansville, New 
fork, to improve their health. But the 
$3 men that registered at the ancient, 
d-brick structure overlooking the beau- 
iful Genesee Valley on April 17 had a dif- 
t motive. 

They convened to draw up a blueprint 









which Presbyterian churches all over the 
country could use in establishing laymen’s 
organizations. 

The 153 were all laymen from churches 
in Rochester Presbytery. And the spot- 
light was on them. 

The meeting of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men in Chicago in February 
had tied together the Presbyterian lay- 
men’s groups in existence at the time and 
given them a name. 

But the biggest job remained. It was 
stimulating the Presbyterian churches that 
did not have laymen’s organizations. With- 
out these groups at the local church level, 
the national organization would remain 
nothing but a name. 

Rochester Presbytery with its fifty- 
three churches was not the first presbytery 
in the Church to have a laymen’s commit- 
tee, but none could boast of a more vig- 
orous one. 

Its history goes back to 1945, the year 
when the Restoration Fund drive began. 
Told the quota for their presbytery would 
be $320,500 for the three-year period, the 
laymen went into action. So effective 
were their efforts that by December 8, 
1947—six months before the scheduled 
end of the Restoration Fund drive—cash 
and pledges from the presbytery exceeded 
the quota by $2,464.58. 

Rochester church leaders realized, 
before the Restoration Fund drive was 
many months old, that under their very 
noses was a powerful force in the Church 
whose potentialities had never been re- 
alized. 

The church leaders agreed that it would 
be a shame to abandon this strong group 
with the ending of the Restoration Fund 
drive. They resolved to form a permanent 
Men’s Work Committee which would con- 
tinue to take a hand in carrying out church 
projects. 

The Rochester blueprint includes the 
following suggested pattern of organiza- 
tion for local laymen’s groups: (1) the 
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ster Presbytery Laymen’s Retreat: Commissioner Odell Kelly talks finance. 








establishment of a Men’s Work Commit- 
tee of no less than five members in every 
Church with an elder as chairman. (2) A 
division of the committee into depart- 
ments dealing with four areas of activity 
—Christian education, missions, evange- 
lism, finance. 

Discussion at Dansville was carried on 
by four commissions, one for each of the 
areas of activity. Each commission had an 
adviser from one of the Boards of the 
Presbyterian Church. They were: George 
E. Sweazey, Secretary for Evangelism; 
Hermann N. Morse, Administrative Secre- 
tary of the Board of National Missions; 
Paul C. Payne, General Secretary, Board 
of Christian Education; and Harold A. 
Dalzell, National Director of the Restora- 
tion Fund. 

The Commissions worked long and 
hard. Among the things they recom- 
mended were: the appointment of a lay 
committee on evangelism of the Presby- 
tery to advise and assist in the evangelism 
program in the churches; establishment of 
mission study groups for laymen and 
youth in local churches, which would make 
known the work and needs of missions; 
undertaking of special mission projects in 
local, national, or foreign fields; encour- 
agement of local churches to assume the 
responsibility of obtaining qualified teach- 
ers for Church Schools. 

It was also recommended that laymen 
groups, with ministers, study ways and 
means to encourage young people to choose 
the ministry as their life work and to pro- 
vide pension protection for directors of 
Christian education so that they might 
have reasonable economic security. 

The Rochester Presbytery Laymen’s 
Retreat meant different things to different 
men. 

Said one delegate: “There is in this 
world a great hunger to know how to live. 
This meeting, which I consider one of the 
most important things in the country. pro- 
vided the sort of food which will satisfy 
that hunger.” 

Said another: “The plans we are laying 
at this meeting are going to make the 
Church part of our lives for much more 
than the mere one and a half hours a week 
devoted to it now.” 

For those with fears that the local lay- 
men’s groups emerging in Rochester Pres- 
bytery and elsewhere would be little more 
than social clubs, Paul V. Moser, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men, had reassuring words 
Said he: “The purpose is net amusement 
but promotion of the Kingdom of God.” 

To date, some seventy laymen’s groups 
have applied for membership in the Na 
tional Counc'l of Presbyterian Men 
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Presbytery Changes Vote 
In Philadelphia 


At a meeting in March, the Philadelphia 
Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., voted against endorsing the city’s 
newly-passed Fair Employment Practices 
Ordinance which grants equal employment 
rights to all Philadelphians regardless of 
race, color, or religion. 

Last month the Presbytery met again on 
April 13. By a vote of ror to 78, it passed 
the following resolutions: 

(1) “The Presbytery of Philadelphia re- 
grets its failure to approve the Philadel- 
phia Fair Employment Practices Ordi- 
nance, and repents for its lack of apprecia- 
tion of the Christian implication of this 
measure, expresses its satisfaction over 
the adoption of the Ordinance by the City 
Council, and invokes God’s blessing upon 
the execution of the Ordinance that it may 
be used for the improvement of the eco- 
nomic and social life of all men. 

(2) “The Presbytery, in accordance 
with the historic position of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., approves the intent 
of the national civil rights program as 
presented by the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights, a program that includes 
the recommendation of the enactment of 
a Federal Fair Employment Practices Act. 
It urges all members of its churches to 
support such means as will insure constitu- 
tional rights to all men.” 


Churches Move to 
Fight the Fires 


While the Italian election results poured 
in like a torrent to douse last month’s war 
scare, the churches of the United States 
moved ahead with their plans to prevent 
any more such conflagrations. 

In Washington, the battle over uni- 
versal military training shifted from the 
Senate Armed Services Committee to the 
House Armed Services Committee. The 
differences between Secretary of Defense 
Forrestal and Secretary of Air Symington 
over proposed U.S. air power blocked any 
speedy action on U.M.T. and the draft. 
Kenneth Crawford, Newsweek magazine’s 
assistant Washington bureau chief, flatly 
told a group of church people visiting the 
nation’s capitol for a Washington Seminar 
that U.M.T. would be defeated. 

Although the nation’s church groups 
were still smarting from the treatment 
they had received before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee (P.L. April 24), they 
had shifted their attention to a positive 
program for peace. 

Early last month, the churches of the 
nation were called upon by a group of 200 
leading churchmen to oppose “the effort 
to put the United States on a wartime 
basis” and to restore to civilian leadership 
the policy-making powers of the govern- 
ment. 

The nation’s churches were summoned 
to join in a national movement to support 
the United Nations, to follow a “policy of 
sincere and patient negotiations without 
threat of military force,” to back leader- 
ship by the U.S. in world-wide disarma- 
ment under law, to make “fresh efforts to 
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The Presbyterian Church's General Council last month took a look at the 
Benevolence Fund scoreboard for the first quarter of 1948, concluded that 
“the harvest will be a poor one this year unless Presbyterians open the 
sluice gates of their giving a lot wider than they are now. ... At the end 
of the first quarter of 1948, only 51% per cent of the year’s total had been 
paid. This amount is far below that usually received. ...” Benevolence 
treasurers were hard at work in the second quarter to get collections up 
to schedule. The General Council was confident that church members, once 
they knew the score, would be at home to the treasurers to help out. 














find a basis for the control of atom; 
energy under the United Nations,” and 
utilize as fully as possible internati¢ 
machinery in the carrying out of the 
pean Recovery Program. Early passage 
legislation for the entrance of DP’s ay 
Congressional approval of the Wor 
Health Organization were also among th 
moves. 

Meanwhile, Moderator Wilbur LaRe 
Jr., of the Presbyterian Church, USAF Ty, 
lest there be any misunderstanding as tp 
where he stood, sent a letter to Senato, 
Chan Gurney, chairman of the Senay 
Armed Services Committee. At his pr 
quest it was made a part of the record, } 
stated: 

“My attention is called to the fact tha 
when Dr. Paul C. Payne testified befor 
your committee on March 30 to state th 
historic attitude of our Church towan 
Universal Military Training, there was read 
into the record a letter from me which m 
its face and without explanation migh 
have given the impression that none of Jo 







































the leaders of our Church has the right to had 
commit the Church on this matter. If my Italy 
letter gave you that impression I hasten to New 
explain my real position. a for 


“Our Church has always been againt§  p, 
Universal Military Training, and anyon 
has the right to explain the historic pos- 
tion to your committee. What I intendei§ 9, 
to make clear was that our General As 
sembly has not had an opportunity to de- 
clare its position on the President’s pro 
gram as a whole. If I were to testify be. 
fore you I should feel under an obligation 
to admit that there have been very im- 
portant changes in the international picR 4 
ture since a year ago and that I do not 
know what the position of the Gener 
Assembly will be when it meets nem§ }\, 
month, but my opinion is that its position 
on Universal Military Training will not 
materially different from that expressed to 
you by Dr. Payne and Dr. Van Kirk of 
the Federal Council of Churches. . . . A 

“In common with most Christians, | 












am torn between a passion for peace anda on 
passionate hatred of totalitarianism. But! he p 
know how our people long for peace and Chu 
how terribly ruinous another war woullB tr. 
be. The least we can do is to exhaw§ p,,, 
every possible avenue of peace. I do nf gy, 
recommend compromise or appeasemett,§ i, p 
for the issue of human dignity and huma§ 4,5), 
freedom cannot be compromised. But how 4, 
can we say that the avenues of peace have Islat 
been exhausted when the Marshall Plang jy... 
has hardly started to function? As 3 Thr 
Christian nation we must not lose ou tred 
heads, even if some others are inclined of },,); 
lose theirs. L: 

“Let me make it-clear that I believe i Jone 
adequate preparedness. But we have nf}... 
even tried the draft yet, and the militay§ 4 
experts seem to disagree as to what fom poin 
of preparedness we should take. Under et 
these circumstances it seems very clear 0 nee 
me that the burden of proof has not bet Jes 
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sustained by the advocates of U.M.T. 
This is my personal view. We shall know 
later next month whether it is also the 
view of our General Assembly, which his- 
torically has been against the militariza- 
tion of our youth.” 

Later in the month, interest centered 
upon some 300 ministers and laymen from 
western states who travelled to Washing- 
ton in a “Peace Train” and “Peace Plane.” 

The train and plane movements called 
for the assumption of ERP by the United 
Nations, the increase of ERP grants to 
equal the amount being spent for mili- 
tary preparation, reduction of United 
States tariffs, a more liberal immigration 
policy, and the strengthening of world or- 
ganization, either by a revision of the 
United Nations Charter or by the calling 
of a world constitutional assembly. 


Joseph DeRogatis: 
“This New Honor. . .” 


Joseph DeRogatis’ father and mother 
had both come to the new country from 
Italy. They had settled down in Newark, 
New Jersey, where his father worked as 
aforeman with a contracting company. 

Being Roman Catholics, Joseph and the 
other members of the family used to go to 
the Catholic Church of Mount Carmel. 

One day, when Joseph was fourteen, he 
was invited to attend Sunday School at 
one of the Presbyterian churches in the 
neighborhood. He liked it, and, despite 
parental disapproval, continued to attend. 
At sixteen he joined the Presbyterian 
Church. 

A short time later Joseph decided he 
wanted to become a minister. He wanted 
most of all to preach the Word of God to 
his fellow Italian-Americans. With the 
assistance of the pastor of the Olivet 
Presbyterian Church in Newark, Joseph 
entered Bloomfield College, New Jersey, 
and then went on to Bloomfield Seminary. 

As a fledgling minister, Joseph’s first 
assignment was selling Bibles in New York 
Presbytery. Later, in West New Brighton, 
he preached at the Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, the pastor of which was deeply in- 
terested in the evangelization of Italians. 
From there he went to pastorates at the 
Olivet Presbyterian Church and a church 
in Rosebank, Staten Island, located in a 
building which formerly housed a bar and 
dance hall. He helped establish the Staten 
Island Evangelization Society and the 
Island’s first daily vacation Bible school. 
Through the years, Joseph gradually gath- 
ered a large and faithful following of 
Italian-speaking people. 

Last month, at the age of sixty-one, Dr. 
Joseph S. DeRogatis was elected Modera- 
tor of the Presbytery of New York. Said 
modest Pastor DeRogatis after his ap- 
pointment : “I feel quite insignificant, and 
in this new honor thrust upon me I feel 
more than ever like singing that song 
‘Jesus Loves Me.’” 
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@ Letter from Washington 


Showdown on UN? 


HE BI-PARTISAN move in the Senate 

—to revise the United Nations 
Charter so as to overcome the power 
of the Russian veto—isn’t going for- 
ward right now, and probably won’t 
for some time, but many church repre- 
sentatives here feel that it would be a 
move in the right direction. The Amer- 
ican people, since the collapse of so 
many hopes due to Russia’s veto, aren’t 
in any mood to depend too much on 
the UN. They seem willing enough for 
it to continue as is, but some of them 
wonder about Uncle Sam stepping out 
on his own with the “Truman Doc- 
trine,” “Marshall Plan,” “China Aid,” 
and other programs. 

The Church groups of the nation 
have been in the forefront supporting 
many of the humanitarian ideas pro- 
moted by the President and the De- 
partment of State and passed by Con- 
gress in recent months. But, note well, 
the churchmen urged the government 
to work through the UN in every in- 
stance. 

Church leaders, too, by and large re- 
sented the military aspects and trap- 
pings added to the various programs as 
these “good” ideas became grim reali- 
ties. Photos of tanks and artillery being 
located in Turkey brought few smiles 
to the faces of many religious leaders 
who had endorsed enthusiastically the 
idea of overseas aid. 

Sooner or later, it appears, there will 
have to be a showdown domestically 
on a key phase of our foreign policy. 
Uncle Sam is going to have to decide 
whether he is with the UN or against 
it, no matter how the charter reads. If 
revisions are in order to make UN 
work, most religious representatives 
here would declare flatly, let’s have 
them. 

Still, many thoughtful persons won- 
der what a UN would be like without 
Russia, which nation, in effect, would 
be handed an invitation to co-operate 
or get out under any new set-up. The 
chances are that Russia would get out 
and set up its own UN. That would be 
East versus West—without an open 
forum for discussion. 

All candidates—present and fu- 
ture—for the Presbyterian Church 
posts in Washington will be given writ- 
ten and oral psychological examinations 
to prove their fitness for such positions 
as they seek, from pastor to Sunday 


School teacher, it was disclosed here 
by Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, chairman 
of the Committee on Church Voca- 
tions, Washington City Presbytery. Dr. 
Elson said it is the first step of its kind 
ever taken in a presbytery. 

Dr. Elson, pastor of the National 
Presbyterian Church, said that twenty 
candidates already are taking the first 
section of the psychological test, now 
in the mails. These questions include 
such queries as interests, reactions to 
emotional situations and ability to sug- 
gest practical solutions to life’s prob- 
lems. 

The second half of the test is to be 
given on June 11 at the National Pres- 
byterian Church. It will consist of per- 
sonal interviews and a new set of ques- 
tions to be used by a psychologist from 
the Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education, Dr. Clifford E. Davis, of 
Philadelphia. f 

Many Congressional observers 
here read with interest a poll taken here 
at a meeting of more than roo Meth- 
odist ministers from thirty-eight states, 
gathered for a seminar at the American 
University. 

Briefly, the poll, which included vir- 
tually all of the ministers, revealed: 

(1) That Harold E. Stassen was 
given 43 votes for President by the 
ministers. His nearest runner-up was 
Henry A. Wallace, who garnered 18 
votes. Other presidential aspirants won 
these votes: Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey and Senator Taft, 7 each; Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman and General 
Douglas MacArthur, 5 each, and Sen- 
ator Vandenberg, r. 

(2) That 74 of the ministers do not 
believe our relations with Russia are 
being handled “in an intelligent man- 
ner,” while 12 of them do think so. 

(3) That 56 of the ministers rate 
President Truman’s handling of world 
affairs as “inferior,” while 27 consid- 
ered him to be doing an “average” job. 
None voted that he was doing the “best 
possible job,” and 6 said that he was 
doing “‘worst possible job.” 

(4) That 81 of the ministers con- 
sidered Universal Military Training un- 
necessary, while 8 of them consider it 
to be essential. 

(s) That 82 of the ministers do not 
consider a new war “inevitable.” Six 
of them said that it appears to be. 

—Larston D. FARRAR 
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Meet the Mosers 


Faith is “the tie that binds,” and they both 
get a kick out of collaborating in its support. 


By JANETTE HARRINGTON 


1, b> Paut Moser was named as one 
of the delegates to the World Coun- 
cil of Churches in Amsterdam this sum- 
mer and Mrs. Paul Moser designated as 
alternate to Mrs. John Irvine, president 


of the National Council of Women’s 
Organizations, Mr. Moser remarked: 

“This is the first time in my life that 
I ever got ahead of Mom.” 

This sums up well the paradoxical saga 
of the Mosers who until recently were 
generally considered by Presbyterians to 
consist of Mrs. Moser and Mrs. Moser’s 
husband. 

Mrs. Moser has been one of the leading 
spirits in the Presbyterian Church since 


she served as president of the Synodical 
Society of Kansas some years ago. 

She was the first president of the Na- 
tional Council of Women’s Organizations, 
of the Church elected at Atlantic City in 
1942, and had the difficult job of ushering 
the group through its formative phases. 
She was also vice-chairman of the War- 
time Service Commission, which later be- 
came the $27,000,000 Restoration Fund. 
In 1946 she visited the Philippines and 
Siam as one of a deputation sent to study 
the needs for post-war church restoration. 
When she completed her four-year term of 
office and was succeeded by Mrs. Irvine, 
she was made a member of the Board of 
Foreign Missions. Although no longer a 
Board member, she fills many speaking en- 
gagements and is one of the Presbyterian 


representatives on the executive commit 
tee of the Federal Council of Churches. 
During most of this time while Mn 
Moser was dividing her time among N 
York, Topeka, Kansas, and the other sid 
of the world, Mr. Moser stayed quietly 
home. A genial grocery-man, he ownej 
and operated two good-sized super-mat 
kets in the residential district of Tope 
Except for being Mrs. Moser’s husbané 
he was hardly distinguishable from count 
less other stalwart but anonymous laymé 
living in medium-sized towns over ti 
country. He belonged to the Kiwanis 
and Chamber of Commerce. He was # 


elder in the First Presbyterian Church ani! 


superintendent of the Sunday Schoe 
When the Restoration Fund came alongi 
1945, he was made chairman of the Re! 
ration Committee for his local church 
laymen’s chairman for the Synod 4 
Kansas. 
The church’s committe 
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ed its campaign marked the be- 
of the end of his role as Mrs. 
's husband. 
ir. Moser and his committee set about 
ly to meet their goal of $20,500. 
hey lined up a big meeting of local busi- 
men and church members and as a 
cial fillip arranged to have Dr. Charles 
, executive secretary of the Board of 
geign Missions, address the group. It 
a bitter cold day when Dr. Leber ar- 
din Topeka. Ice had made the streets 
pst too slippery to navigate. Neverthe- 
is the committee took Dr. Leber in tow 

called on most of the influential busi- 
ssmen in town. 
















Mr. Moser accepts 


§ When time for the banquet arrived, 300 
*n braved ice and sleet to attend. Three 
later, when initial returns were 
pied, the drive had topped its goal by 
goo, and before the fund-raising cam- 
was over, $30,000 had been col- 
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accomplishment is casually dis- 
by Mr. Moser as “the work of a 
tommittee” but Charles Leber was 
d. When he got back to New 
fm he wrote to Mr. Moser and asked 
join the staff of the Board of For- 
Missions as secretary for work among 
iymen—a new office designed to in- 
mt the men of the Church in foreign 
After considerable soul search- 
Mr. Moser accepted. 
t same year the General Assembly 
ppointed its Special Lay Committee, 
ich formed the basis of the present Na- 
nal Council of Presbyterian Men in the 
S.A. At a time of awakened interest of 
members in church work, Paul Moser 
a natural to lend leadership. He was 
utive secretary of the committee on 
angements to plan the February organi- 
ion meeting of the men’s group in Chi- 
go, and shortly after this meeting was 
ed by the administrative committee 
the group to serve as executive secre- 


















-ommit 

rches, #8Y for the National Council of Presby- 
le Mng@eian Men. Charles J. Turck, the group’s 
ng Newmesident, will be unable to attend the 
















orld Council conference, so Mr. Moser 
selected in his stead. 

From all reports, the men think they 
ve in Paul Moser something special in 
way of an executive secretary, a man 
ho speaks their language and who com- 
hes the drive of a successful business 
nwith the enthusiasm of a man who has 
nd a cause. Paul Moser expects big 
ings of the men’s group, and the men do 
expect to let him down. 

Ask Mrs. Moser if she had any influence 
her husband’s decision to give up a 
Md grocery business for a job with the 
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along i 

» Rest h and she'll be sure to tell you, 
rch am@e®” His change of jobs came about the 
nod She was making ready for her Pacific 





Dh She let him work out his own an- 
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This in itself is a key to Mrs. Moser’s 
particular forte. A slender, quiet woman, 
extremely attractive with her fresh color- 
ing and silver hair, she speaks gently and 
would not appear, by so much as a lift of 
an eyebrow, to be influencing anybody. 
Yet the impact of her personality on 
others is something to be reckoned with. 
It is evidenced by the group of young peo- 
ple that she taught as a Sunday School 
group in Topeka years ago. They are all 
grown now and scattered over the country, 
but evéry one is an active and valuable 
member of the Church. It is evidenced in 
their son Paul’s choice of a career. She 
didn’t “influence” him either, but when 
“Pete” got back from Okinawa, where he 
flew a fighter bomber for the Marine 
Corps, he decided to go into the ministry. 
He is now at Occidental College in Los An- 
geles, completing work preparatory to en- 
tering seminary. 

The biggest job of influencing Mrs. 
Moser ever did was to make a speech be- 
fore the General Assembly in 1947, for 
which she is justly famous. 

Mrs. Moser’s speech was scheduled, 
with others, late in the afternoon. The 
purpose was to present the benevolence 
budget, which had been set at an unpre- 
cedented $17,000,000, including a request 
for five-and-a-half million to provide for 
postwar expansion and rehabilitation of 
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mission projects. This, of course, was 
apart from the Restoration Fund. 

The old-timers were shaking their heads 
and an atmosphere of discouragement and 
gloom filled the hall. 

Then Mrs. Moser stepped to the plat- 
form and in her clear light voice told what 
it meant to her, as a Christian and a 
mother, to have the money raised. When 
she finished the commissioners sat silent 
for a moment, and the next speaker, 
Charles Leber, with a frank lump in his 
throat, declined to speak. Someone moved 
for a vote and in a matter of minutes the 
General Assembly had overwhelmingly ap- 
proved “the budget that couldn’t be met.” 
It was a clear tribute to Mrs. Moser’s 
confident sincerity. 

But Mrs. Moser accepts the tribute with 
the same humility that she accepts any ac- 
claim. “If I was chosen to be the instru- 
ment of the Lord, then I am glad.” She 
does admit, however, to a wry bit of hu- 
mor in her reaction to the masculine atti- 








tude of the Assembly. “There were men 
there who literally stayed up all night, 
praying over the budget,” she says. “They 
all seemed so surprised when it went 
through—wouldn’t you think they’d have 
more faith in their own prayers?” 

Mr. Moser, who naturally thinks Mom 
is a seven-day wonder, chuckled apprecia- 
tively over this bit of philosophy and was 
reminded of a story. It had to do with a 
preacher who came upon a man trying to 
fix a tire and who was swearing violently 
because it wouldn’t go on the rim. The 
minister said, “Why don’t you try 
prayer?” They did. When the tire snapped 
into place, of the two, the preacher was 
the more surprised. 

And there you have the key to Mr. 
Moser. He talks with a wide grin and a 
flash of gold teeth. His conversation is 
full of superlatives and run-of-the-store 
expressions, that make it easy for others 
to feel at home with him. 

“When I first took this job I thought I 
was crazy,” he says. “I said to myself, 
‘What’s an old bean-peddler like me got to 
give anybody?’ Then I decided that if I 
could just let other men see that an old 
sinner like themselves believed in the 
Church, it might do some good.” 

He didn’t come by this .conclusion at 
once. When he first received the invitation 
to join the Board staff, he went around to 
the preacher of his church, the Reverend 
Orlo Choguill, and told him about it. “But, 
of course, I can’t do it,” he said. “I be- 
long right here in Kansas, selling gro- 
ceries.” To his surprise, the minister said, 
“You certainly do not. The Church needs 
men like you, and this is not an oppor- 
tunity you can pass up.” 

Paul thought it over further and con- 
cluded there was something to be gained 
from having a man on the job as old-shoe 
as himself. 


Some people shy away 

He thinks a lot of men shy away from 
sanctimoniousness, and if they can talk to 
someone who doesn’t look shocked by 
blunt speech it might help some other fel- 
low feel the same way. It works, too. 
Lots of times he'll sit in smoking cars and 
listen to men tell their stories. Pretty soon 
the jokes grow old and a group will be left 
talking about the thing most needed to 
stabilize the world today—religion. “You'd 
be surprised,” he says, “how many men 
will join in if someone just mentions that 
they believe in prayer.” 

He believes that most men actually have 
a strong religious faith. They use it all 
the time in praying for help in their busi- 
ness problems or to fall back on in a dark 
hour. But they need to be jogged into 
making it a seven-day-a-week proposition. 
“Tf they'd even put as much energy into 
it as they do the Rotary Club or Chamber 
of Commerce, this would be a different 
world. Think what it would mean to the 
Church.” (Continued on page 26) 
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Natives of Hedel, Holland, who have been “adopted” by the Chevy Chase Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C., take 
Clifford Evans (left, rear), a member of the church, on atour of the town and countryside in 2 horse-drawn catt. 
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Hedel Says It with Tulips 


Dutch village shows gratitude to Chevy Chase church for help in restoration. 


By MARTELLE W. TRAGER 


AST YEAR when Clifford Evans and 
George Truman made their round-the- 
world flight, one of their stops was Hedel 
in The Netherlands. As the tiny Piper Cub 
feathered down to the field and rolled to a 
stop outside the rubble town, the entire 
population of the village turned out to 
greet the Amerjcan pilots, especially Clif- 
ford Evans. Everyone had to meet him 
and shake his hand; many had messages 
and gifts. During his six-hour stay in 
Hedel, he was feted within an inch of his 
life. 

Although the stopover was an occasion 
for Hedel, their warm welcome did not 
come from the fact that the villagers were 
especially airminded or celebrity-con- 
$C 1OUus 
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Clifford Evans was an honored guest at 
Hedel because he is a member of the 
Chevy Chase Presbyterian Church in 


Washington, D.C. He brought with hm 
personal greetings to the village doctor ani 
the acting pastor of the Protestant Re 
formed Church. He knew the names@ 
many individuals in the town before ® 
arrived. Immediately upon his arrival, Be 
paid a call on a Dutch family whom k 
knew well from correspondence—a youmt 
couple with two girls about the same a 
as his own daughters. Before he left & 
learned that Hedel was laying aside i 
finest tulip bulbs to send to its friends# 
Chevy Chase. 

The story of Evans’ welcome goes bat 
to the time, still terrible in Dutch mem 
ry, when Holland was the theater for som 
of the heaviest fighting of World Warll 
Trapped in the crossfire of German al 
British artillery barrages, the village of 
Hedel was very nearly demolished. 
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All through those days and nights, the 
Protestant Reformed Church carried on its 
mission to the beleaguered villagers, open- 
ing its doors to the homeless, helping the 
wounded, even continuing uncurtailed its 
schedule of religious services. The church 
was almost totally destroyed by shellfire, 
but its work went on in the hands and 
hearts of its congregation. Its minister, 
the Reverend E. J. Beens, was interned in 
a concentration camp for the duration of 
the war because he refused to conform to 
the Nazis. 


A mass of wreckage 


When finally the war was ended, the 
town of Hedel was a mass of wreckage. 
As another Chevy Chase Church member 
who visited it that winter—a soldier in the 
Amy of occupation—described it, “If a 
town can go to less than ruins, Hedel did. 
Houses were only smoking piles of debris; 
roads were gone. The town had seemingly 
died.” 

The people faced the first severe post- 
war winter, with virtually no shelter and 
only a little clothing long since worn thin. 
They scrabbled about for makeshift mate- 
nals for rebuilding, but had no tools. 
They had no household equipment for pre- 
serving and preparing what little food they 
could get. They were trying to organize 
schools for their children—without paper, 
pencils, and books. 

But before winter struck, the Reverend 
Mynheer Beens got a letter. The letter 
came from across the Atlantic, was written 
ina foreign tongue—but it spoke of sym- 
pathy for the people of Hedel, and a desire 
to help them through the coming winter. 

This sympathy and proffered help came 
from the residents of a peaceful suburb of 


age Billy Hollister, grandson of Dr. J. H. Hollister, pastor 
of Chevy Chase Church, tries on shoes from Hedel. 
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Hedel church was gutted by shellfire. 


a great American city—from people living 
in Chevy Chase, Washington, D.C. 

Soon a more eloquent medium arrived 
—money. It came from the Restoration 
Fund of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., which was doing many things in 
Europe, and set the people of Hedel quickly 
consulting to determine their most desper- 
ate needs and talking over plans for re- 
building their shattered church. 

Before long, shipments began to arrive 
from the American capital—large boxes 
filled with clothing and bedding, dishes 
and pans, knives and spoons, and much- 
needed medicines. One of the boxes was 
packed with dishcloths and towels. 

Then more boxes arrived. Tools this 
time—building tools for working on 
houses, schools, and the church. Then 
came bicycles, so the doctor, pastor and 
Sunday School superintendent could make 
their calls. 

Smaller parcels began to arrive, ad- 
dressed to individual families, and with 


them personal letters from Americans in 
Chevy Chase. The Voorhees couple, who 
were expecting their first baby, got a box 
containing a complete layette, and a letter 
full of shop-talk about babies from a 
young American father. Jan Einstadt, who 
had liked to paint before the war, got a 
case of artist’s supplies and letters about 
Rembrandt and Hals. 

The reason for all these gifts was no 
secret: Mynheer Beens was glad to tell the 
story to any who would listen. 

It seemed that the pastor of the Chevy 
Chase Presbyterian Church, Dr. J. Hill- 
man Hollister, had taken a special interest 
in Hedel and had written to Mynheer 
Beens, asking about the needs of the town 
and of individuals and families. Dr. Hol- 
lister felt that his church would have a 
more personal interest in the general resto- 
ration program of the Presbyterian 
churches if the members learned to know 
some of the individuals they were aiding. 

Accordingly he arranged to have part of 
the money they raised for the Restora- 
tion Fund go to Dr. Beens’ church. So the 
people of the church in America ar- 
ranged to “adopt” the people of the 
village of Hedel. 


Friends at Chevy Chase 


As the letters came from America that 
winter, the people of Hedel learned a great 
deal about their friends in Chevy Chase, 
D.C. Of great help in establishing com- 
munication was the aid provided by Mrs. 
Charles J. H. Daubanton, wife of the 
Minister Plenipotentiary at The Nether- 
lands Embassy, and her son, Charles, who 
are both members of the Chevy Chase 
Church. They translated the letters into 
Dutch before they were mailed and when 


Across the ocean, Clifford Evans finds Dutch shoes that 
fit, during stopover in Hedel on round-the-world flight. 
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Boxes for Hedel are filled by Mrs. Parke Jones (left), committee chairman, 
Capt. C. L. Garner, and Mme. C. Daubanton, wife of The Netherlands’ minister. 


The Chevy Chase Presbyterian Church is in a suburb of our Nation's capital. 
Members send gifts of clothing, food, tools, medicine to help Hedel restoration. 
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replies came back, they rewrote them 
English. 

When the American soldier, Corpe 
Mack Pusey, visited Hedel in the spring 
1946, he sent back cheering reports of ¢ 
spirit prevailing among the members 
the adopted church in Holland. 

“Picture, if you can, a lone, lost, 
tired American soldier in the middle 
destroyed town in Holland looking arg 
for the possibility of seeing someone 
could speak English. But Lady Luck 
kind, and I soon, with wild gesticulat 
found the home of the town doctor, 
neighbor is Dr. Beens but alas he wa 
Switzerland. . . . To an outsider, things} 
look black, but to the people of Hed 
‘It is much better than it was six mor 
ago’—and they do feel that things will} 
even better in, at the most, five years, 
is the spirit that everyone has that is 
catching, and soon you, too, believe thi 
it will be a better place.” 

The soldier also took pictures of th 
shattered church and town to send the 
people of Chevy Chase. 


Ties that bind 


That summer, Hedel made another tie 
with its American friends when Mn 
Daubanton went back to Holland an 
visited Hedel. Her two sons dropped ia 
on Hedel the next year. Another time, 
two Americans from the Chevy Chase 
Church, Dr. Edward Wickers and Gordon 
Irvin, visited Hedel. 

Proudly the people of Hedel showed 
these visitors the progress they were mak- 
ing in rebuilding their homes and working 
their farms back to productiveness. 

As the bonds of affection between the 
Dutch village and the Washington suburb 
strengthened, a desire grew among the peo 
ple of Hedel to do something for their 
friends in America. Some of the families 
sent packages of tulip bulbs to their corre 
spondents, and a number of the children 
sent wooden shoes to boys and girls in 
Chevy Chase. 

But the people of Hedel wanted to é 
more. They had little enough to give, but 
they did have tulips, the beautiful Holland 
tulips that had brought their country fame 
So last fall they selected, with pains 
taking care, 2,000 of their finest tulip 
bulbs and sent them to the Chevy Chase 
Presbyterian Church. Members of the 
congregation planted these bulbs on the 
church grounds. They came into bloom 
this spring, lovely and colorful reminders 
of friendship. 

More than a bit of beauty from a far 
off land are these tulip buds that surround 
the church. They are symbols of the way 
the strong-hearted Dutch are rebuilding 
their lives—with the aid of America 
friends. 
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Metropolis of the Northwest, Seattle will be host to the General Assembly from May 27 to June 2. 


A CARTOGRAPH OF PRESBYTERIANISM ALONG THE ROADS TO SEATTLE 


OUTH Pass, Waiilatpu, Lapwai, Astoria are names like monu- 

ments in the pioneering history of the West. Through South 
Pass, the Oregon Trail led adventurers seeking western gold, 
furs and land. Waiilatpu and Lapwai were the sites of the first 
two American homes in the Nodbhwest. Astoria was founded as 
a fur trading post in 1811 by a marine expedition sent out from 
New York by John Jacob Astor. 

Those names and many others are also part of the history of 
the Presbyterian Church in the West. The first white women 
to cross the Great Divide at South Pass were Narcissa Prentiss 
Whitman and Eliza Hart Spalding, wives of missionaries Marcus 
Whitman and Henry H. Spalding. The Spaldings made their 
home at Lapwai, the Whitmans at Waiilatpu, now called Walla 
Walla. The first Presbyterian church for white people on the 
Pacific coast was established in 1846 at Astoria. 

These names, marked by symbols on the map on the next 
two pages, denote part of the pioneering contribution the Pres- 
byterian Church made in the early days of the settlement of 
the West. Other places on the map locate missionaries who are 
still pioneering, some in isolated hard-to-reach areas, others in 
underprivileged rural or city communities. Although it does not 
tell the whole story, the cartograph indicates selected areas of 
Church work west of Chicago and the Mississippi River. 

Through this area by car, train and airplane, will travel com- 
missioners to the 160th meeting of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the First Presbyterian Church of Seattle 
from May 27 to June 2. 

There is an impression that the Presbyterian Church is cen- 
tered on the East Coast, that beyond St. Louis the Church fades 
into a few widely scattered town churches and mission stations, 
and only in the Pacific coast states is the Church strong again. 
As a matter of fact, 23 per cent of the two and a quarter million 
Church members live in the nineteen states stretching from 
Idaho and Wisconsin in the north to Louisiana and Arizona in 
the south. All told, 40 per cent of the Church, or two out of 
every five Presbyterians in U. S. A., are members of 3,800 
Presbyterian churches in the twenty-four states west of the 
Mississippi. 

In this area shown on the map are twenty-eight of the forty- 
four colleges, affiliated with the Church through partial support 
received from the Board of Christian Education, as well as 
three Presbyterian seminaries and the Presbyterian College of 
Christian Education. 

On the roll call of wonder names, American names, are the 
names of Presbyterian outposts. Ganado, Greybull, Missoula 
May indicate any one of the varied activities of the Board of 
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National Missions. Mission churches, hospitals and schools dot 
the southwestern plains and nestle in the Rocky, Sierra Nevada, 
and Cascade ranges. Embudo, San Bernardino, Bisbee, Albu- 
querque designate centers of the Spanish-speaking Presbyterian 
missions. Places called Taholah, Tutuilla, Owyhee, Wolf Point, 
Indian Wells, Broken Bow, and Eagletown are manifestly cen- 
ters for work with American Indians. 

Sunday School missionaries are the far-ranging pioneers of 
our day. Headquarters for one or more of them can be found 
in almost every state in the union, and in twenty-two of the 
states west of the Mississippi. Mountain Iron, Minnesota and 
Ironwood, Michigan, names with the scent of ore about them, 
are centers of the Larger Parish plan drawing rural churches into 
cooperative support for a strong church prozram. 

Names of all National Mission stations and missionaries 
could not be included on the map, but they can be found in the 
Yearbook of Prayer for Missions. 

Mere names could barely outline the expanding Church for 
new congregations are continually being formed with support 
from other churches, presbyteries, synods, and the Board of 
National Missions. In nine months of 1947, the Board made 
grants to fifty-five church groups, some of the money coming 
from the Restoration Fund. Other Restoration work includes 
church activities in war-housing areas around San Diego, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Phoenix, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, and Chicago. 


P RESBYTERIANS have been acknowledged leaders in interde- 
nominational mission work, such as the cooperative enterprises 
for Indians at Phoenix and Tacoma. Not marked are centers in 
five states where 200 summer workers, under the interdenomi- 
national Home Missions Council, will provide recreation pro- 
grams and social centers for migrant farm laborers. Sixty-four 
Westminster Foundations represent Presbyterianism on college 
and university campuses west of the Mississippi, but had to be 
omitted from the map. 

Hungry Horse, San Anselmo, Waukesha, Regina have become 
Presbyterian names through which the Church in the West takes 
its rightful place in the complete picture of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. —Ww. M. ALRicH 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS: Data for cartograph on pages 16 and 17 
compiled by: Miss Mabel M. Sheibley and the Reverend W. 
Felston Christopher of the Board of National Missions, Dr. 
Charlies A. Anderson of the Department of History, the Reverend 
Gordon W. Mattice of the Board of Christian Education, and 
William Alrich, associate editor of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 
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WASHINGTON 

1. Whitworth College, Spokane. Also 
at Spokane is the home of a Sunday School 
missionary to lumbering camps. 

2. Makah Indian Mission, Neah Bay. 
Tacoma Indian Mission with work in in- 
terdenominational Tacoma Indian Hos- 
pital, and at Quinault Mission, Taholah. 

3. At Waiilatpu, now Walla Walla, first 
Presbyterian church in Oregon Territory, 
organized by the Reverend Marcus Whit- 
man, August 18, 1838. 


IDAHO 
4. The Reverend and Mrs. Henry H. 
Spalding, missionaries to Nez Perces In- 
dians, arrived at Lapwai, November 29, 
1836. Missionaries to the Indians now at 
Spalding, Kamiah. 
5. The College of Idaho, Caldwell. 
Boise First Presbyterian Church, dating 
from February 24, 1878. 


OREGON 

6. At Astoria, Presbyterian Church of 
Clatsop Plains, established September 19, 
1846, first Presbyterian church for white 
people on the Pacific Coast. 

7. Lewis and Clark College, Portland. 

8. At Tutuilla, near Pendleton, Cayuse 
and Umatilla Indian Mission. 


NEVADA 
9. Sunday School missionary at Elko. 
Western Shoshone Mission, Owyhee. 


CALIFORNIA 

10. In the San Francisco Bay area, 
Chinese Union Christian Academy, Chinese 
Presbyterian Church and Mission Home, 
Occidental Day School, Spanish-speaking 
Church of the Good Shepherd, headquar- 
ters for youth worker. In Oakland, inter- 
racial Faith Presbyterian Church and 
Ming Quong Home for Chinese girls. 

11. San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary at San Anselmo. 

12. Rosamond B. Goddard Home for 
Indian children, North Fork. Mission for 
Paiute Indians, Bishop. 

13. Headquarters for Spanish-speaking 
work, Los Angeles. Homes of Neighborly 
Service in Los Angeles, Redlands, San 
Bernardino. Oriental Presbyterian churches 
in and near Los Angeles. Headquarters 
for youth worker. 

14. Occidental College, Los Angeles. 


MONTANA 

15. Hungry Horse Dam Project, Mar- 
tin City near Glacier Nat’l Park. Sunday 
School missionaries at Kalispell, Missoula, 
Stanford. 

16. Wolf Point Larger Parish for Sioux 
Indians. Parish workers also at Poplar. 

17. Presbyterian Church of Helena, or- 
ganized by Rev. Sheldon Jackson, August 
1, 1369. 

18. Rocky Mountain College, Billings, 
only Protestant college in Montana. 


WYOMING 

19. Sunday School missionaries live at 
Encampment, Gillette, Greybull, Shoshoni. 

20. South Pass across the Continental 
Divide through which missionaries Marcus 
Whitman, Henry Spalding traveled July 4, 
1836. 

21. Presbyterian Church, Cheyenne, or- 
ganized July 18, 1869. 


UTAH 

22. Westminster College, 
City. 

23. Presbyterian church in Salt Lake 
City, organized by Rev. Sheldon Jackson 
in the Skating Rink November 12, 1871. 

24. Wasatch Academy, Mt. Pleasant. 


COLORADO 

25. Sunday School missionaries at 
Grand Junction, Mancos, Durango. 

26. Homes of Neighborly Service at 
Denver, Brighton. People’s Church, Den- 
ver, part of Work with Colored People. 

27. Denver’s first Presbyterian church 
established December 15, 1861, by Rev. 
A. S. Billingsley. 


ARIZONA 

28. Mission for Navajo Indians: 
church, high school, hospital and nurses’ 
training school at Ganado; churches at 
Tuba City, Fort Defiance, Indian Wells, 
Leupp, Chinle. 

29. Cook Indian Training School, Phoe- 
nix, interdenominational. Pima, Apache, 
Mohave missions nearby. 

30. First Presbyterian church in Ari- 
zona Territory organized at Tucson by 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson, April 9, 1876. 

31. Tucson Indian Training School, 
Tucson. Papago Mission, Sells. Sunday 
School missionaries at Phoenix, Benson. 
Spanish-speaking Home of Neighborly 
Service, Bisbee. 


NEW MEXICO 

32. Embudo Presbyterian Hospital, 
Embudo. Spanish-speaking churches, six 
day schools nearby. Lindrith Parish Health 
Center, Regina. Allison-James Junior High 
School, Santa Fe. First Santa Fe Presby- 
terian church organized January 13, 1867. 

33. Rev. Ralph Hall, Sunday School 
missionary supervisor in Southwest, lives 
in Albuquerque. Nine other Sunday School 
missionaries in New Mexico. Also in 
Albuquerque, Menaul School, Spanish- 
speaking educational center; Southwest 
Sanatorium. Pueblo Mission at Laguna. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
34. Devils Lake, Fort Totten, missions 
for Sioux Indians. Sunday School mis- 
sionary at Steele. 
35. Jamestown College, Jamestown. 


MINNESOTA 
36. Mesaba Range Parish, centers at 
Gilbert, Mountain Iron, Keewatin. 
37. Macalester College, St. Paul. 


Salt Lake 


WISCONSIN 

38. Gogebic Parish at Hurley and Iron- 
wood (Michigan). 

39. Carroll College, Waukesha. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

40. Huron College, Huron. 

41. Missions to Indians at Sisseton, 
Yankton, Pine Ridge. 


IOWA 
42. Buena Vista College, Storm Lake. 
43. University of Dubuque and Du- 
buque Seminary, Dubuque. 
44. Coe College, Cedar Rapids. Par- 
sons College, Fairfield. 


ILLINOIS 

45. Lake Forest College, near Chicago. 
In Chicago, McCormick Seminary, and 
affiliated with it, Presbyterian College of 
Christian Education. 

46. Chicago has many Presbyterian 
community centers, Neighborhood Houses, 
and foreign language churches. 

47. James Millikin University, Decatur. 
Illinois College, Jacksonville. Lincoln Col- 
lege, Lincoln. Blackburn College, Carlin- 
ville. 

NEBRASKA 

48. Sunday School missionary, Grand 
Island. 

49. Hastings College, Hastings. 

MISSOURI 

50. Missouri Valley College, Marshall. 
Park College, Parkville, near Kansas City. 

51. Lindenwood College, St. Charles. 
Westminster College, Fulton. 

52. Sunday School missionaries at 
Carthage, Steeleville, Springfield. Rural 
churches around Reed Springs. 


KANSAS AND OKLAHOMA 

53. The College of Emporia, Kansas. 

54. Sunday School missionaries at Col- 
ony, Tulsa and Enid, Oklahoma. 

55. University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 

56. Dwight Indian Training School, 
Vian. Choctaw Indian Mission, thirteen 
churches near Broken Bow and Eagletown. 

ARKANSAS 

57. College of the Ozarks, Clarksville. 

58. Arkadelphia-Cotton Plant Academy, 
Cotton Plant. Boarding school with twelve 
grades for Negro children. 

59. Sunday School missionaries at 
Clarksville, Arkadelphia, Texarkana, Para- 
gould. Rural churches around Hot Springs, 
Mammoth Springs, Beebe. 

TEXAS AND LOUISIANA 

60. Spanish-speaking church, El Paso. 
Missionaries at Canyon, Midlands, Texas. 

61. Mexican mission church and Home 
of Neighborly Service; San Antonio, Tex. 

62. Austin Larger Parish, Fentress. 
One city and five rural churches cooperat- 
ing as a unit, covering 6,000 square miles. 

63. Trinity University, San Antonio. 

64. Sunday School Missionaries at New 
Orleans, Paradis, Labadieville, Louisiana. 
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By GENE STONE 





HE GENERAL ASSEMBLY TEAM has an 
engagement away from home. Seattle, 
Jashington, will be the scene of its next 
hajor job—keeping the 160th General As- 
mbly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
S.A. running smoothly from May 27 to 

lune 2. 

The Stated Clerk, Dr. William Barrow 
Pugh, and his staff will make their trek to 
he Pacific Coast from the accustomed 
ase of operations—the Witherspoon 
uilding in Philadelphia—to play their 
art in making the 1948 gathering of 
Presbyterians one of outstanding signifi- 
lance. 

Varied responsibilities fall to permanent 
aders of the Office of the General As- 
mbly, who are men with colorful back- 
rounds and personalities. We present the 
am : 

Statep CierK. Dr. Pugh has been an 
advance agent” helping in the formation 
the Seattle planning committee and ad- 
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Experienced Church officers will 














br. William Barrow Pugh, Stated Clerk, speaks with vigor and effectiveness. 


General Assembly Team 


serve 


commissioners to the meeting in Seattle. 


| 


vising them as to|methods and activities. 

When the Moilerator raps the gavel 
opening the deliberative body, the Stated 
Clerk will be on duty to assist in guiding 
the procedures, to present certain reports 
and to supervise multitude of adminis- 
trative details. (ommissioners will see 
him jerk his ambef tortoise-shelled glasses 
from his head as he strides to the rostrum 
and, with the salujation, “Mister Modera- 
tor,” explains somle point of Presbyterian 
law. 

As the chief permanent official of the 
Church, Dr. Pugh js rounding out a decade 
as Stated Clerk| with this Assembly. 
Powerfully built [Dr. Pugh in friendly 
greeting gives an| impressive handclasp, 
puts his whole face into a smile and booms 
forth a big, “Hello.” At fifty-nine, he is a 
human dynamo. There is a vitality about 
him and an impatience to be up and doing. 
Dr. Pugh is direct in his approach—he 
knows what he believes and where he is 
going. He fights with all his being for 
what he thinks right, and leaves no one 








Administrator Henry Barraclough is 
composer of popular “Ivory Palaces.” 





Journalist-minister Rankin, newsman 
of long standing, handles publicity. 








Historians Klett and Anderson will 
see Church history made at Seattle. 
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guessing where he stands. He is a man of 
enthusiasm, who becomes fervently ex- 
cited and speaks out about his convic- 
tions. 

Dr. Pugh has won a place as one of the 
outstanding Christian statesmen of the 
world. As he cares for administrative du- 
ties as representative of the Church at 
official ceremonies of denominational, in- 
terdenominational and civic significance, 
the world is his parish. 

Preacher Pugh is frequently “on wheels” 
or “on the wing” with his yearly travel 
measuring in tens of thousands of miles. 
Hopping around the United States is rou- 
tine, and about the globe, not unusual. 
His schedule for a few weeks might read: 
“Atlanta, St. Louis, Seattle, Washington, 
D.C., Buck Hill Falls.” A few months ago 
he was in Mexico City assisting in the 
organizing of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of Mexico. Early in 
1947 he toured Great Britain and the con- 
tinent of Europe, speaking and conferring 
with church leaders in arranging for a 
world conference of Presbyterian and Re- 
formed representatives in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, August 11 to 18 this summer. 
At his earliest opportunity he expects to 
go to Brazil and to Australia on official 
visits. 

During the last war our Stated Clerk 
made two strenuous world trips. This he 
did as chairman of the General Commis- 
sion on Army and Navy Chaplains and as 
head of th. National Council of the Serv- 
ice Men’s Christian League. He visited 
many battle fronts on these tours in 1943 
and 1945. For his services he was given 
high recognition by the Army and Navy. 


| World War I Dr. Pugh was a chap- 
lain with the Twenty-eighth Division in 
France, and for twenty vears was the reli- 
gious leader of the 111th Infantry Nation- 
al Guard. At the beginning of the most 
recent conflict, he served for a time as 
chaplain at the huge military installation 
at Indiantown Gap, Pennsylvania. 

The label of “church lawyer” could be 
placed on Dr. Pugh for he is a noted au- 
thority on ecclesiastical law, church his- 
tory, and procedure. His responsibilities 
include the editing of The Minutes of Gen- 
eral Assembly, The Constitution, The Di- 
gest, The Manual of Presbyterian Law, 
and The Manual of the General Assem- 
bly. 

As a preacher Dr. Pugh is persuasive 
and popular. He has proclaimed the Gos- 
pel from four and five different pulpits on 
one Sunday. His voice is strong and reso- 
nant, it is seldom necessary for him to use 
amplification devices. 

Dr. Pugh’s first contact with the Gen- 
eral Assembly Office took place when he 
was a student at Central High School in 
Philadelphia and wanted a summer job. 
He went to the Witherspoon Building and 
asked his uncle, Dr. William Henry Rob- 
erts, then Stated Clerk, for work. 
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“Can you add, William?” Dr. Roberts 
inquired. 

The answer was, “Yes,” and William 
Pugh began adding figures for the General 
Assembly Minutes. 

Dr. Pugh’s aggressiveness and ambition 
were in evidence already. The story is told 
that he often arrived at work before any- 
one else and, not having been vouchsafed 
a key, would make his entrance by way 
of the transom. 

With his well known ability for getting 
things done, he drove through a four-year 
course at the University of Pennsylvania 
in three years. He earned an M.A. at 
Princeton University in 1913, and two 
years later he was graduated from Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary and was or- 
dained by the Presbytery of Philadelphia. 


zx wkKewe kak Kk Kk 


A little philosophy inclineth 
man’s mind to atheism, but depth 
in philosophy bringeth men’s 
minds about to religion. 

—Francis Bacon 
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Then for twenty-three years it was Pastor 
Pugh. He held pulpits at Beacon Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia 1915-28, and 
at First Presbyterian Church in Chester, 
Pennsylvania, 1928-38. At the Sesqui-cen- 
tennial Assembly in Philadelphia in 1938, 
the commissioners elected him to his pres- 
ent high position for a period of five years. 
He was re-elected Stated Clerk in 1943 
and is this year concluding his second 
term. From 1921 to 1938 Dr. Pugh did 
part time work assisting the late Dr. Lewis 
Seymour Mudge, then Stated Clerk. 

The executive clergyman, whose gray 
hair is whitening and thinning on the top, 
was married in 1917 to Emma Marie 
Schaperkotter. The Pughs live in Walling- 
ford, a suburb of Philadelphia, and have 
two sons, William Barrow, Jr. and Donald 
Henry, both veterans of World War II. 

MANAGER OF ADMINISTRATION. The 
short, well-rounded man who reads the 
minutes of the Assembly every morning in 
an English accent was born in Windhill, 
Yorkshire, in 1891, and did not come to 
this country until 1914. He is Henry 
Barraclough, known to his friends as 
“Barry.” Since 1920 he has been right- 
hand man to the Stated Clerk. For 
twenty-seven years he has served as man- 
ager of the Department of Administration. 

At the Assembly, he will be seated be- 
hind a desk to the right of the rostrum 
taking minutes in Pitman shorthand. 

A demon for details, he does not have 
the characteristic slowness often attributed 
to the English; Mr. Barraclough is a 
hustler. At the typewriter he has astonish- 
ing rhythm and speed. 

There’s a many-sidedness to Manager 














Barraclough’s position which may mean a 
switch from typewriter to telephone to 
see about an appointment for Dr. Pugh at 
the White House or airplane reservations 
for Europe. Then there is the matter of 
aiding in general correspondence and ¢o. 
operating with committees and commis. 
sions. His duties also include helping in 
arranging for meetings of the General 
Assembly, in the printing of the Minutes 
of the Assembly and reports of the Boards, 
and in the execution of other orders of 
the Assembly. 

Although he never had a theological edu. 
cation, Mr. Barraclough can talk most in. 
telligently with men trained in that field, 
Bloomfield Seminary awarded him the 
honorary degree of LL.D. in 1946. 

There’s music in this man with the 
slick, dark hair. He is a master of the 
organ and piano. He is a writer and com. 
poser of hymns and anthems, best known 
for “The Ivory Palaces,” which he wrote 
in 1915 when serving as accompanist with 
the Chapman-Alexander evangelistic party, 
On several occasions he listened to Dr. J. 
Wilbur Chapman, with whom he traveled 
throughout the British Isles and America, 
preach on the text, Psalm 45:8: “All their 
garments smell of myrrth, and aloes, and 
cassia, out of the ivory palaces, whereby 
they have made thee glad.” It so inspired 
him that the hymn was the result. He has 
never earned any money from the hymn, 
as it became the property of the evangelis- 
tic group. After twenty-five years when 
the copyright was to be renewed, the pub- 
lishing company which owns it made him 
a gift of $100. For sixteen years Mr. 
Barraclough served as choirmaster at Tio- 
ga Church, Philadelphia, where he is an 
elder. 

Manager Barraclough once served as 
private secretary to a member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament before he came to America. 

During World War I he was a regimen- 
tal sergeant major in the headquarters of 
the 78th Division, A.E.F. He became a 
naturalized citizen in 1919. 


| or Pusticity. Editing The 
General Assembly Daily News, which will 
be given to the commissioners at the an 
nual conclave and mailed to all pastors, is 
part of the task of the Reverend Walton 
W. Rankin, manager of publicity. He will 
also work with some twenty-five men and 
women of the news services who cove 
the Assembly for the press of the nation 

Like the city editor of a daily news 
paper, Walton Rankin sits behind his des 
in Room 518 in the Witherspoon Building 
taking care of the publicity activities of 
the Presbyterian Division of the Churd 
Militant. » 

Armed with a dozen well sharpened pet- 
cils projecting like porcupine quills from 
a glass in front of him, the clergyman- 
journalist writes and edits to keep public 
relations at their best. Mr. Rankin, who 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Mother—without Frills 


She scorned affectation and preferred to wear out rather than rust out. 


By IRMA THADEN 


ENTIMENTAL EXAGGERATIONS to the 
. contrary, mothers are people, and I 
should like to help rescue them from a 
fake sainthood. Because my own mother 
abhorred affectation, this tribute is paid in 
her name to all mothers who recognize 
their frailties and foibles, and who readily 
admit that motherhood has not automati- 
cally canonized them. 


Mother liked to drive a fast-stepping horse on our Saturday trip to town 


If yours is one of those superhuman, 
utterly unselfish, completely perfect speci- 
mens of motherhood so long eulogized in 
poem and song, you'll find little here to 
strike a responsive chord. But if your 
mother belongs to that flesh-and-blood 
functional type of humanity, peradventure 
you will see a little of her in my mother. 

Mother was not married until she was 
thirty-seven. It was not lack of parental 
consent that held things up. Mother was 








to deliver eggs to a few customers and purchase the week’s supplies. 
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one of that lost battalion who was needed 
at home to take care of the old folks. This 
simple fact is an index to Mother’s char- 
acter. She was, in short, one of those con- 
scientious individuals who put duty above 
personal satisfaction and did it with a gra- 
ciousness that puts old-age-pension plans 
to shame. Mother antedated Social Se- 
curity. More accurately, she was Social 
Security. 

The inevitable outcome of this late mar- 
riage was that I, in my adolescence, was 
convinced that my parents were old fogies 
utterly incapable of understanding the 
views and problems of my generation. 

For one thing, there was the matter of 
education. In the roaring twenties people 
in our circles were still faced with the 
question of whether or not high school was 
essential. After I was launched on my 
high-school career, my parents entertained 
serious doubts concerning the wisdom of 
their reluctant decision. For the many 
frills of education they were totally un- 
prepared. Extra-curricular activities, just 
then coming into their own, were simply 
shenanigans when contrasted to the few 
months of country schooling they had 
accumulated. 

There were so many things about 
“higher education” that did not make sense 
to Mother but then, how could she under- 
stand? Mother was unenlightened; at least 
so I was certain twenty years ago. Yet 
concerning the counsel which I pooh- 
poohed most vehemently, I am now forced 
to concede, “I guess Mother had some- 
thing there,” and I find myself passing it 
along to my children as though it were 
entirely original. 

At the time I felt very sorry for myself 
and was sure that had there been less dis- 
parity in our ages all would have been 
well. Only now do I recognize this for a 
fallacy. A generation is a generation, re- 
gardless. 

As a youngster I dwelt morbidly on the 
implications of this age difference. As soon 
as I absorbed the knowledge that my par- 
ents were older than those of my contem- 
poraries, I assumed that they had ex- 
hausted their natural life span and were 
living on borrowed time. Perhaps this was 
the underlying cause of Mother’s anxious 
hovering over her lone chick. Her worry- 
ing (fretting she called it) was annoying 
to say the least, but now I understand, and 
love her for her concern. 

Mother was everlastingly asking, “Do 
you feel all right?” and urging me to put 
out my tongue so she could see if it were 
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‘His Presence 
HIS full stature i peieting of 
Christ portrays the ial 
features and the divine ex- 

pression of Sallman’s famous “Head 

of Christ” which has been an in- 
spiration to millions. To view this 
beautiful masterpiece is to feel the 
“presence” of the Master. The 
tsman’s skill has preserved the 
beauty, the rich warm colors, the 
strength and dignity of the original 
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coated. Child psychologists would have 
been scandalized. I was horribly over- 
dressed in not one but two sets of under- 
wear—the well known union suit with 
black “tights” which belied their name in 
all but color. I wore bags of asafetida and 
no doubt smelled of camphorated oil be- 
sides. 

Work and Mother were inseparable. Un- 
like the lilies of the field she did toil and 
spin. Indicative of her thoroughness is the 
fact that every window in the house was 
washed with kerosene water every Satur- 
day, inside always, and outside when the 
weather permitted. This job fell to me 
when I was of a proper age, and a rainy 
Saturday was the answer to my most fer- 
vent prayers. 

I sometimes wonder if Mother is peer- 
ing out of the windows of heaven, inspect- 
ing mine. Doubtless heaven’s windows are 
clean since she is on the scene, but she 
may find the view into my finite rooms a 
bit obscured. 

Every cupboard in the kitchen was 
cleaned and once each week fresh news- 
papers were spread on the shelves. I regu- 
larly argue myself out of this job until my 
shelves are in a state too horrible to con- 
template, but with Mother there was none 
of this putting off until tomorrow what 
should have been done yesterday. 

Bonfires were one of her chief delights. 
Disposing of unnecessary impedimenta 
was almost a mania. If there is such a 
thing as clutterphobia, she had it. I doubt 
if her sense of humor would have re- 
sponded to Fibber McGee’s hall-closet 
routine. 


Mother never tired 


Mother scrubbed the kitchen floor every 
day, come storm or high water, come lum- 
bago or broken bones, of which she had 
not a few. Nothing stood in the way of a 
scrubbed floor, not even a “passel” of men 
folk sitting around. 

She never spoke of scrubbing. She 
merely “wiped up” the floor, and as I re- 
member it, she did it with a few well 
timed and well placed whisks. It took her 
about as long as it takes me to make up 
my mind whether I can possibly avoid 
doing it. Of course, she would have no 
truck with a mop stick, or a pillow or 
rubber mat for kneeling. All this was 
before the days of floor-wax, but I know 
the present-day practice of letting the wax 
dry twenty minutes while one leafs 
through the latest magazine or tunes in a 
soap opera would have held no appeal for 
her. Those twenty minutes would have 
been put to good use in stirring up a batch 
of sugar cookies. 

The semi-annual housecleaning is some- 
thing to remember. Mother was an irre- 
pressible paper hanger and painter. She 
never fooled with professional services in 
these minor matters. 

Mother was not content with thoroughly 
cleaning the house. She also regularly 








cleaned the chicken houses, whitewashed 
the outside of the woodsheds, and cleaned 
machine sheds and barns. 

The regular part of the spring ritual was 
the move from the winter to the summer 
kitchen. I also had a summer and winter 
bedroom. Wintering in Florida has noth- 
ing on the pleasure with which I moved 
into my cozy winter room with the stove 
pipe hole in the floor, directly above the 
kitchen range. Not only did the heat as- 
cend but also the after bedtime conversa- 
tions of grown up company, which con- 
tributed considerably to my education, 
Spring housecleaning also included mov- 
ing me back into my summer bedroom. 


Her own idea 


All this work was strictly her own idea. 
Father protested continually but in vain. 
There was no stopping her. She could not 
bear to see work undone and would say as 
emphatically, as if she’d invented the 
phrase, “I'd rather wear out than rust out.” 

Mother vowed that “cleanliness is next 
to Godliness” was a Biblical truth, and al- 
though she never got around to finding it 
in the Bible she was firm in the belief that 
if it were not there, it was a mere over- 
sight. I often imagine her interviewing 
God about including it in his next revision. 

Unexpected company never daunted 
Mother. She could transform an ordinary 
family supper into a company banquet and 
never stop exchanging news and views with 
newly arrived guests. Of course, company 
for supper (unexpected or otherwise) was 
more often the rule than the exception, for 
we lived on a farm on the outskirts of 
Dubuque, Iowa. This made a fine arrange- 
ment for the city relatives, who after a 
hard day at the office, could get just the 
needed amount of exercise to put their 
appetites in tip-top shape for one of 
Mother’s suppers. Main dishes were al- 
ways plentiful and pie was seldom lacking. 
If the number of guests was large, dessert 
was quickly augmented by a pan of snicker 
doodle—a quick coffee bread, spread over 
the top with crumbled brown sugar, cocoa- 
nut, or whatever was near at hand. 

Mother was an indefatigable gardener, 
especially famous for her “muskmellons” 
(we had not yet heard of canteloupe), cel- 
ery, cauliflower, and herbs. All this gar- 
dening meant endless canning, and without 
benefit of pressure cooker or other fancy 
contraptions. The fruit cellar, pantry and 
cookie jars were always well stocked. To 
be caught without cookies was improvi- 
dent and unpardonable. She enjoyed grow- 
ing herbs because they provided a year- 
round opportunity to give packages to 
friends. 

Mother liked to dsive a fast stepping 
horse, and, while we never had anything 
but work horses, she always managed to 
choose the most lively one for the Satur- 
day trip to town. We delivered a few eggs 
to private customers but most of them 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Right in °47 

Clayton Griswold, the financial adviser 
for young Presbyterians, was exuberant. 
Last month final tabulations of Presbyte- 
rian giving in 1947 brought to light a new 
record for the Church’s youth. Children 
and teen-agers had given $462,709.40 in 
1947, 9-76 per cent of the total. 

But what pleased the secretary of the 
Youth Budget Plan even more was this: 
37 per cent of the youth figure came from 
the 2,042 churches in which youngsters 
are using the Youth Budget Plan. 

For the youngsters in Westminster Fel- 
lowship, the record was a real cause for 
celebration. Even since 1945 they had been 
hitting for a goal of 1o per cent of the 
national total. In 1945 they had raised 
8.6 per cent; in 1946: 8.9 per cent. 

To accelerate matters, they began re- 
cruiting more churches to the Youth 
Budget Plan, the fund-raising program 
that started as a grass-roots development 
during the depression and won the ap- 
proval of the General Assembly in 1934. 
Last year they upped the number of Youth 
Budget churches from 1,990 to 2,042. They 
were convinced that in churches where 
young people worked out youth budgets, 
the results would show. In 1947 the young- 
sters were right. 


Debut in °48 


Presbyterian youngsters had done so 
well in their own budgetary affairs that 
this year, for the first time, they were 
asked to help plan the budget for the 
Church as a whole. During the four re- 
cent conferences on the 1949 budget at 
Chicago, San Francisco, St. Louis, and 
Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, twelve of 
them helped study Presbyterian financial 
needs for next year. 

Although it was the first time young 
people had been invited to have a hand in 
planning the budget that would be sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly, they were 
not bashful about encouraging their elders 
to meet Church needs with appropriate 
financial backing. In one conference the 
youngsters were in the vanguard in pro- 
moting a high goal. 

Included among the young budgeteers at 
the Chicago conference were the following 
Westminster Fellowship officers: modera- 
tor Robert Hunner, Wisconsin; moderator 
Dean Waychoff, Iowa; moderator Donna 
Jean Schulz, Indiana; and vice-moderator 
Adolph Slaughter, National Council. 

At St. Louis were National Council 
stewardship commission chairman William 
Rogers and National Council outreach 
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commission chairman Barbara Paul. 

At San Francisco were moderator Irene 
Loucks, California; presbytery moderator 
Margaret Hammond, Los Angeles, and 
presbytery moderator Jane Smith, San 
Francisco. 

At the Buck Hill Falls meeting were 
National Council faith and life chairman 
Betty Zanders, New Jersey; National 
Council stated clerk Margaret Belle Wun- 
derley; and presbytery moderator Robert 
Kerr, Jr., Connecticut Valley. 


Wanted: Letters 


Not long after World War II began, a 
small girl from Europe arrived in New 
York. Underfed and nervous, she had fled 
from the Nazis in France. She was given 
a home, food, clothing, and medicine. But 
her deepest desire was to write a book 
about her experiences. “If the grown-ups 
in the United States knew what the war 
means to the children of Europe, maybe 
they would do something about it,” she 
said. She filled fourteen composition books 
with her memories. 

Interested in the child’s desire to pour 
out her story, her hostess, Clara Leiser, 
began to wonder if other young refugees 


in America might not feel the same way. 
She investigated. The boys and girls from 
abroad were eager to tell their stories. 
Then she discovered that American boys 


: and girls were just as eager to hear them. 


It was the beginning of a unique letter- 
writing venture called Youth of All Na- 
tions, Inc. 

Today, with the war over and communi- 
cation channels comparatively free, Youth 
of All Nations is doing a considerable job 
in promoting an international exchange of 
ideas among boys and girls. Over 12,000 
young people from all continents belong 
to the organization. 

The overall picture of youthful think- 
ing everywhere is of a fervent desire for 
peace, a firm conviction that the present 
young generation can and must do more 
than its predecessors did to make the de- 
sire a reality, and a belief that the best 
way to begin is by becoming better ac- 
quainted with each other. Since very few 
can travel, this “getting acquainted” is 
proceeding by mail. 

Most youngsters feel that their own 
country is not well enough understood by 
others. A French boy wrote: “I want a 
correspondent who will describe America 
to me, of which I know only vague rumors. 
Not the America of Hollywood and the 
film reviews, but the true face of America, 
its manners and way of life. . . .” 

In the frequent “letter forums” con- 
ducted to survey the thinking of Youth of 
All Nations, the heaviest response has 
come from the troubled areas of the world. 





Springtime is assembly time for young people in Westminster Fellowship. 
Charles Idler, Pennsylvania moderator and National Council officer (center 
left), and Bob Alexander, Philadelphia Presbytery moderator (center right), 
were speakers at the season’s largest rally. Over 1100 delegates from the Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia attended the rally, at which trophies were awarded to the 
champion presbytery basketball teams. To date, six synod rallies complete with 
plenary sessions, seminars, and exhibitions have taken place in Washington, 
D.C.; Michigan; Montana; Oklahoma; Wisconsin; and New Jersey. June synod 
meetings are scheduled im Colorado, California, Texas, and Pennsylvania. Penn- 
sylvania Westminster Fellowship groups are now collecting clothing and bed- 
ding for their assembly World Service Project. During the assembly, the 800 
delegates will sort and pack the supplies in preparation for shipment overseas. 





























THE fact that 80-year-old BLOOMFIELD 
COLLEGE has tripled her enrollment, ex- 
panded her faculty, enlarged her curriculum, 
and completely modernized her facilities, 
does not change her status as a small col- 
lege—where classes are individualized... 
where every student knows all the others . 
where the whole campus turns out for the 
basketball games and the socials . 
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18 Cannon 100% Virgin 
Wool Blankets 


Hundreds of women’s organiza- 
tions are raising funds through 
our easy-to-follow BLANKET 
CLUB PLANS. YOU CAN DO 
IT TOO! 

FREE: Write TODAY for CAN- 
NON, EMSOND OR BEACON 
Blanket Color Swatches and com- 
plete details of our SALES ond 
PROFIT Plan. 


Send Nome, Address, Orgoniza- 
tion and number of Members to~ 


CHARLES S$. BURNS ASSOCIATES 
1220-24 Centre Avenve 
Reading, Penna. 











But most of all, this urban rere (40 min- 
utes from Times Square) with the suburban 
air is an institution which prepares you for 
a career, offering such features as: 









@ full 4-year course for B. A. degree 


®@ pre-professional training, recognized 
by other institutions 


@ G. I. training 

@ scholarship assistance 

® on-campus dormitory rooms for men 

®@ opportunity for field work 

@ stress on preparation for “human 
relations” 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


(Available about June 1, 1948) 


Marion May 


captivating Bible guess game book. Through the me- 
dium of pictures and rhymes a great Bible character is 
rtrayed and then the child is asked to guess who it is. 


inted in 2 colors, plastic ring bound, 64 pages, 6 144x914 
inches. For 4- to 8-year-olds. Price $1.25 


GOD'S FRIENDLY WORLD Esther Martin 


Explores on wings of poems and pen pictures the child’s 
wonder-world of nature and God. In a skillful, accom- 
plished manner it teaches of God, his love and his exciting 
world which is so full of adventure for boys and girls. 
Colorful plastic binding, 32 pages, 7x10 inches. For 4- to 
paneer | = Price 75 cents 


BIBLE BOYS AND GIRLS = Ethel M. Phillips 


Twenty-four thrilling stories, each illustrated by a beauti- 
ful four-colored Bible picture, bring to life the boys and 
girls of Bible times. Suitable for family devotional read- 
ing. Attractively bound with Sallman’s “Jesus, the Chil- 
on the cover. 64 pages, 6 4x9 inches. For 
6- to 10-year-olds. Price $1.50 


STORIES OF JESUS Ethel M. Phillips 


Twenty-eight stories from the life of Jesus and His 
teachin with 32 full-page pictures in color created 
— y ed the Christian education of children. An 
family worship. Bound in durable blue cloth, with 
Sallman’s : e Boy Christ” in beautiful colors on the 
cover. 64 pages, 6x9 inches. For 6- to 10-year-olds. 
Price $1.50 


ORDER FROM YOUR RELIGIOUS SUPPLY DEALER 
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One young German wrote very frankly 
of the attitudes of his contemporaries. “J 
will tell you the truth,” he said. “In Ger. 
many a lot of the young boys still believe 
the politic of the N.S. (Nazi) Party was 
the best one. They only have been in this 
party ... they say ‘that was the best time 
we have seen.’ But I don’t think so. I 
our meetings, the leader of us told some. 
thing about democracy . . . many points 
seem not clear and we speak about one 
idea the whole evening . . . we have free 
discussion and you can believe me, we use 
it. We hope to get more than good words 
from you... you must help us with 
deeds.” 

Another German youngster described 
how kind and helpful American soldiers 
have been. “My impression was that these 
soldiers fought in order to found peace, 
On the contrary, many German soldiers 
I’m forced to confess it—liked war. . .. 
I saw war and death when I was yet a 
child. . . . I hate war.” 

Last month the flood of letters asking 
for American correspondents sent Clara 
Leiser scurrying about for more American 
members. She hoped the half million mem- 
bers of Westminster Fellowship would 
want to take on the job as individual 
“Voices of America.” 

(Because of Youth of All Nation’s under- 
nourished treasury, U.S. members pay an 
annual fee of $1.25. When writing for in- 
formation or application blanks, send ten 
cents in stamps of coin. The address of 
Youth of All Nations is: 16 St. Luke's 
Place, New York 14, N.Y.—Eprtor) 


Growth of a Project 


One American out of twenty spends 
some part of his life in a mental institu- 
tion. To most of the nineteen who never 
become patients at these hospitals, he be- 
comes a forgotten person. But in the last 
four years, almost 400 young people have 
taken jobs in Institutional Service Units 
in mental hospitals. To them, the mentally 











































Students bathe, feed helpless patients. 
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Grayce MacVeigh (left) and fellow 
worker apply a wet pack to a patient. 


ill individual holds no more mystery than 
the physically sick person. 

Working in Rockland State Hospital in 
New York, and Trenton State Hospital in 
New Jersey last summer, college students 
fed, bathed, and clothed hospital patients. 
Each week at Rockland the students 
planned a folk dance for the patients, at- 
tendants, and unit members. To help the 
Rockland chaplain, who has the nearly im- 
possible job of serving 7,000 patients, the 
students who stayed on to work through 
the winter assisted in planning Lenten 





services this spring. Some of the young 
workers banded together to form a choir. 

Instigated as a result of the work of 
conscientious objectors in mental institu- 
tions during the war, Institutional Service 
Units for college students have been spon- 
sored primarily by the Mennonites, the 
Brethren and the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee. But because the number 
of young people interested in working in 
units has far exceeded the quotas (last 
spring applications tripled the number of 
openings), the Friends are trying to en- 
courage other churches and organizations 
to set up units. 

Last year the Wisconsin Welfare Coun- 
cil sponsored several units. This summer 
Rutgers University is sponsoring the unit 
at.Trenton State Hospital. Haverford, 
Bryn Mawr, and Swarthmore Colleges in 
Pennsylvania are planning a joint unit this 
year at Norristown State Hospital. In 
lowa, California and Washington, Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee offices are 
scheduling units. Many colleges, including 
Bucknell, Cornell, W. Va., Wesleyan, and 
Purdue, are working toward future units. 

But the young workers themselves have 
been the most ardent advocates of the 
project. Two of them, Presbyterians 
Grayce MacVeigh and Adrian Apel, are 
now trying to get units started in Ohio and 
Kansas. 
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Last summer 10 per cent of the stu- 
dents in Friends’ units were Presbyterian. 
Last month it looked as if a special unit 
for Presbyterian young people might be in 
the wind—perhaps in the next two years. 


Progress in New Mexico 


While the controversy over 135 Catholic 
nuns and priests teaching in New Mexico 
schools came to a head in March and April 
(P.L., April 10), young Presbyterians in 
New Mexico were moving ahead in a 
stepped-up program of evangelism. 

In Santa Fe, the Department of Spanish 
Speaking Work and the Unit of Schools 
and Hospitals of the Board of National 
Missions brought together fifty of the 
State’s outstanding Presbyterian young- 





sters for a weekend conference on the New 
Life Movement. 

In Albuquerque, the entire student body 
of the Menaul School( Presbyterian Na- 
tional Missions boarding school) gave 
Christian outreach top priority in Sunc Ly 
night Westminster Fellowship discussions, 
undertook to find out how the Bible was 
brought to New Mexico in the first place, 
and discussed Christian duties today. 

At the same time, the Menaul School 
gospel team was planning a heavier sched- 
ule of spring trips. Earlier this spring, the 
gospel team lead a week of special services 
at the school during which sixteen boys 
and girls asked to join the Presbyterian 
Church and ten decided to study for full- 
time church vocations. 
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® The books described in this 
ad are special editions of the 
reading books which are ~~ 
of the new curriculum creat ; 
by the Presbyterian Board © 
istian Education. 
"es special editions are 
identical in content with «“ 
curriculum counterparts. n 
addition, the books for —_ 
boys and girls have slightly ~~ 
ferent covers and colorful a 
ets; the Children’s Hour a - 
rary titles are bound in boar - 
with full-color jackets. All o' 
them make perfect gifts. 












FOR OLDER 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE KING 
NOBODY WANTED 


ANGFORD. The 
- ae of Jesus, for ages 
9-14, with the four 
Gospels combined into 
ong dramatic — 
tive. Illustrated in fu 
color by John et so 


MEN CALLED 
HIM MASTER 


LWYN A. 
Bu ITH. A novel for 
boys and girls in jun- 
ior high school, show- 
ing Jesus as an —_ 
real person during his 
teaching years 
earth. $2. 


THE CHOICE 


By PAUL MINEAR. 
In the days of Nero, 
two young men aa 
between old ways an 
the new faith of the 
persecuted Cortnie. 
High-school age, $2. 
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these beaut: 
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By ROBBIE TRENT. 

With 14 full-page, full-col- 
or illustrations by — 
Ayer. For the pre-schoo 

child. Stories from the New 
Testament, told with sim- 
, plicity and understanding. 
48 pages, 8x8", 65¢ 


By MARY OWEN BRUCE. 
With 14 full-page, full-col- 
or illustrations by Jonathan 


Swanson. Old Testament 


stories, vividly illustrated 


to make them _ for the 
1 child. 
wa pages, 8x8", 65¢ 






By FLORENCE M. TAY- 
LOR. With 14 full-page, 
full-color illustrations by 
Mary Royt. The Lord's 
Prayer, in pictures and sim- 
ple words for children im 
the first to a oe 6b 
50 pages, 9 * > 


By FLORENCE M. TAY- 
LOR. With 14 full-page, 
full-color illustrations ~ 4 
Lucile Patterson —— 
For children beginning . 
read. A wonderful story 

boys and girls learning to 
meet everyday situations 
with Christian gence 

50 pages, 9" x6", 6 





































MEET THE MOSERS 
(Continued from page 11) 


This pleases Mrs. Moser very much. 
“T’ve always said that if the men in the 
Church could only become interested 
there’s nothing we couldn’t do. Women 
are naturally more interested and active, 
but there are some things that only the 
men can do.” One of the reasons, of 
course, that Paul was brought to the Board 








REVIEWED OR 
ANY BOOK advertised in this 

magazine, or rec- 
ommended by your pastor for spiritual 
enrichment, can be secured quickly and 
conveniently from us. Large stock of u 
to-the-minute religious books, centrally 
located. We Pay Postage on orders for $1 
or more when cash accompanies order. 


THE SOWER 
BOOKSTORE 


25 E. Main St., Madison 3, Wis. 
“As near as the closest mail box” 
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ONE AGREEMENT 
to end 
financial 
worries! 


By the simple act 
of subscribing to 
an American Bible 
Seciety Annuity 
Agreement you do 
two great things: 
1. You provide your — 
old age with a steady, generous, unfailing in- 
come. (Through good times and bad, for more 
than 100 years, American Bible Society An- 
nuity checks have never failed to arrive on 
time.) This sure income, moreover, entitles 
you to certain income tax exemptions. 2. You 
help in the increasingly important work of 
enlightening and unifying mankind through 
the world-wide distribution of the Bible. 
Send for the interesting booklet, “A Gift 
That Lives”” which tells how you can give 
and receive generously at the same time. 


Mail Coupon Today Without Fail! 
ssa eee eee Seeceasonaeret 
American Bible Society, 
456 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y¥. 


Please send me booklet PL 4, “A Gift That 
Aven” 
0 I enclose § 
tuon of the BSeaptures. 








for the world-wide distribu- 
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of Foreign Missions was because men are 
generally considered to be not much in- 
terested in missions. But Paul Moser 
scotches that idea. “You can’t show me 
the man who doesn’t believe in foreign 
missions,” he says. 

“Once he sees the wonderful things our 
Church is doing, he'll say, ‘I want in on 
that, too.’” 

Paul says it’s the education Mom gave 
him that got him excited about it. Mrs. 
Moser, who has quite a knack for driving 
to the heart of a matter, dramatizes the 
needs of foreign missions very simply by 
pointing to the contrast that exists be- 
tween the non-Christian and Christian peo- 
ple in other lands, where differences in 
health, education and moral fiber are 
marked. 

Another of Mr. Moser’s favorite ex- 
pressions is: “A man should show, by the 
radiance on his face, what it means to be 
a Christian.” 

Some people—plain church members— 
might find it odd to sit around talking 
about religious values. Not so the Mosers, 
who firmly believe that religion has the 
answers to all situations. They've accepted 
it as the predominant thing in their lives, 
and it supercedes all other interests. 

What really jarred Mr. Moser into em- 
barking on a career of evangelism at his 
time of life was an exverience he had at 
the Board of Foreign Missions. 

While he was still weighing his decision, 
Charles Leber called and invited him to 
attend a meeting of the Board. It was a 
meeting at which missionaries were being 
commissioned for the field. One younz 
doctor, as the result of his years overseas, 
was giving up his practice to go abroad as 
a medical missionary. Paul Moser said, 
“Tt made me feel like a bonehead. Here I 
was, being asked only to give up a com- 
fortable home in Topeka for a comfort- 
able home in New York—and I was hesi- 
tating.” 

Even so, it seems a bit remarkable to 
find two people who are willing to uproot 
their normal lives and start over, at a 
time when most couples are settling down 
to a comfortable middle-age existence. 
They had a pleasant life in Topeka. They 
had weathered the depression; their finan- 
cial worries were over. After holding 
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various managerial jobs in department 
stores—with Warren M. Crosby, Mont- 
gomery Ward, and Marshall Field—Mr., 
Moser had his own profitable business. 

Neverthless, uproot they did. Paul sold 
out the two stores, one at a time, and they 
moved to New York—fortunately finding 
an apartment almost, if not quite, as 
spacious as their Topeka home. Mrs, 
Moser sold her piano. 

Fortunately, their family approved the 
venture. The Mosers have three children, 
now grown and living away from home, 
Their older daughter, Ulista, who looks 
like Paul, is married and lives in the 
Pacific Northwest. She is the mother of 
two charming very-young ladies named 
Denise and India. Paul, Jr., the son they 
call Pete, is as yet unattached but is too 
handsome to remain so long. Mary Mar- 
garet, their youngest, a true platinum 
blonde is married and lives in Topeka. She 
is the mother of a cute little tyke called 
Lynn. 

The Mosers, who would rather talk 
family than almost anything else, would 
have been very happy to settle down to a 
steady job of enjoying their grandchildren. 

For many, the task of transplanting a 
home from mid-America to New York 
would be a project in itself. But, “You 
don’t know Mom,” exclaims Paul. “She's 
already as much at home in Madison Ave- 
nue Church as she was in the First Presby- 
terian Church back home. She makes 
friends with everybody. 

“You see,” says Paul, “Mom’s a great 
gal.” 

For Paul, that sums up everything, and 
if umpteen thousands of men and women 
agree, that’s more than all right with him. 


MOTHER—WITHOUT FRILLS 
(Continued from page 22) 


went to the store, to be traded for neces- 
sary supplies. 

There were,no frills about Mother. All 
her life she wore her hair arranged in the 
same upswept pompadour. I remember 
her bending over from the waist with her 
hair practically touching the floor. In this 
position she vigorously combed and 
brushed; after the required number of well 
placed strokes she twisted the hair and 
rolled it into a simple doughnut at the top. 
She used four long wire pins, inserted from 
East, West, North, and South to fasten 
the knot. On Sundays she used bone hair 
pins. A plain comb at the back and one on 
each side were at the same time useful 
and modestly ornamental. The only friv- 
olous thing about her was the delicately 
curling scoldy-locks at the back of the 
neck, 3 

Mother’s wardrobe was as unpretentious 
as her coiffure. She must have had liter- 
ally hundreds (not all at the same time, of 
course) of house dresses made over the 
same pattern. These were a variation of 
the shirtwaist dress, with full skirt gath- 
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ered to an inset belt. All were made of 
ynimaginative, but supremely practical, 
grey or blue calico. An apron was an in- 
dispensable accessory, without which 
Mother felt as nude as a Raphael cherub 
and twice as self-conscious. 

When we returned home from an ex- 
cursion, Mother’s serge skirts and white 
shirt waists were promptly replaced with 
the sensible calico. She had no fancy no- 
tions about doing her work with the inade- 
quate protection of a mere apron over her 
best costume. 

With all this, it seems to me that 
Mother had more genuine leisure than I 
have. I remember long, winter evenings 
when I sat by the kitchen table, eating 
popcorn and doing my homework by the 
light of kerosene lamps. Father sat in his 
favorite rocker which was near the win- 
dow facing the road; Mother sat next to 
him in a straight kitchen chair. She did 
not pamper herself with a rocker, and the 
leather overstuffed furniture was in “the 
other room.” 

Of religion, Mother had a great deal of 
the thorouchly practical variety. She con- 
stantly held out the cup of cold water, but 
never made an accompanying speech. In 
fact, she distrusted piety just as much as 
she mistrusted husbands who publicly ad- 
dressed their wives in endearing terms. 
Mother’s gifts of service and succor were 
given without fanfare and those who re- 
ceived the gifts without effervescence were 
apt to fare best at her hand. 

Mother happened to be a Methodist but 
she would have made a better Presbyterian 
in that she had no sympathy with the 
amens or testimonies rampant in Metho- 
dism in her day. Religiously she may have 
appeared cold, but the fire burned brightly 
enough beneath. 

Mother had many faults, even as you 
and I. She was quick-tempered and often 
administered a hasty rebuke. Many times 
I was disturbed by her snap judgments, 
but time generally vindicated her. She was 
intolerant of sham and superficiality and 
when she summed up her opinion of any- 
body as “counterfeit” it was enough. 

She deserved to live to eighty, with her 
hands folded for a decade, but she died at 
sixty-seven. She had fulfilled her wish— 
she was worn out, but had no rusty hinge. 
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JOHN WICK BOWMAN, 
Robert Dollar professor 
of New Testament Inter- 
pretation ot San Fran- 
cisco Theological Semi- 
nary. 


The RELIGION 
of MATURITY 
by JOHN WICK BOWMAN 


In this solid, competent book, the 
author concerns himself with the 
question: “What is ‘true religion’?” 
He finds the answer in the mind of 
Jesus: what He took from his spirit- 
ual heritage; what He discarded; 
what He himself contributed, and 
its meaning for us in our times— 
the religion of maturity as revealed 
by Jesus. The subject matter 1s di- 
vided into five logical sections: 
1. THE PROPHETIC WORD: The Reve- 
lation of the Word; “Thus Saith the 
Lord”; Jesus and the Prophets. 
ll. JESUS AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
ALTAR: The Religion of the Altar; 
“A sacrifice acceptable and pleasing 
to God”; Jesus and the Priests. 
il. JESUS AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
BOOK: The Religion of the Book; 
“The Scribes . . . sit in Moses’ seat”; 
Jesus and the Scribes. 
IV. JESUS AND THE RELIGION OF THE 
THRONE: The Religion of the 
Throne; “Understanding in all vi- 
sions”; Jesus and the Apocalyptists. 
V. THE RELIGION OF MATURITY: The 
Old Wine; The New Wine of the 
Gospel; The New Wineskins. 
The author treats significantly and 
inspiringly the central problem of 
Christian faith: the dependability of 
our knowledge of Jesus, and His 
own view of the character of His 
mission. He examines the prophetic 
revelation of the Old Testament; the 
expressions of religious interest 
found in Judaism of Christ's ume; 
and finally, the New Testament re- 
sponse contained in Jesus’ life and 
work—the religion of maturity for 
our life and work. $3 
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GEORGIA HARKNESS, 
professor of applied the- 
cology, Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Illinois, 


PRAYER and 
the COMMON LIFE 


by GEORGIA HARKNESS 


This deeply devotional book con- 
cerns itself with the foundations, the 
methods and the fruits of prayer: 
Man's most common and efficacious 
religious practice. 

Miss Harkness writes under 
the conviction that a desperate need 
of our times is “‘an-upsurge of 
vital, God-centered, intelligently 
grounded prayer.” She points the 
way to spiritual resources which all 
people everywhere must have to live 
harmoniously with God and men. 
The manuscript is conveniently ar- 
ranged in thirteen chapters, under 
three main divisions: 


1. THE FOUNDATIONS OF PRAYER: 
Prayer and the Christian Belief; 
Prayer as Adoration and Thanks- 
giving; Prayer as Confession and 
Petition; Prayer as Intercession and 
Commitment; Prayer as Assurance 
and Ascription to Christ. 


li. METHODS OF PRAYER: Hindrances 
to Prayer; Ways of Praying; Private 
Devotions; Congregational Worship. 
il. THE FRUITS OF PRAYER: Prayer 
aad Peace of Mind; Fear, Loneliness, 
and Grief; Sin and Guilt; Prayer and 
the Peace of the World. 


In terms of spiritual fruitfulness and 
enduring influence, Miss Harkness 
has produced a work of prime im- 
portance. It is high in intellectual 
content, yet readily understood and 
appreciated at the popular level. A 
work suitable for private reading or 
group study. As readers of the manu- 
script observed: “It will be a god- 
send to thousands; the best book 
On the subject since Buttrick’s 
Prayer...” and “It does not repeat 
Dr. Buttrick’s book at all. It covers 
territory all its own, in its own effec- 
tive way.” 
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Japan has been won 


to Christ but the challenge 


AMERICA SENT JAPAN THE ATOMIC BOMB! 


pains. Now Christian America has 

an opportunity to win her cateaty. Maud Powlas, American 

missionary, writes, ‘If I rea 

Church has an unparalleled ry to lead the whole of Japan 
the hour is slowly slipping by.” 


“Adopt” a Japanese orphan in a CCF orphanage. Correspond- 
ence with the child is invited and the child’s name, address, pic- 
ture are furnished. The cost is $10.00 a month. Christian teach- 
ing is emphasized in all CCF orphanages located in Japan, 
China, Burma and the Philippines. 


For information write to: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHINA’S CHILDREN FUND, INC. 
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AND SOME BELIEVED 


ARTHUR F. GLASSER—One of the most outstanding rec- 
ords of spiritual conflict and gospel triumph in recent 
years. A striking testimony to rugged men in the Pa- 
cific. Includes a vivid picture of Christian contacts in 
New Zealand, Australia, and other areas. Cloth. $1.75 


SUN IN THE STREET 

JOHN LEONARD LOVDAHL — A 
gtipping story in a French 
setting, depicting the vicis- 
situdes of a prodigal son, a 
younger son who becomes a 
missionary, and their spirit- 
ual conflicts and victory. 
Fascinating, vivid charac- 
terizations and romance. 
Cloth. $2.50 


YEAR OF THE TIGER 

JOHN BECHTEL—Chinese life, 
vivid, exciting, portraying 
the meaning of the ill- 
omened Year of the Tiger. 
Thrilling story with mission- 


ary background. Cloth. $1.50 


THE PIG’S BIRTHDAY 


Pine for day-by-day 


devotional thoughts 


SWEET SINGER OF ISRAEL 


MAX I. REICH—A gem of a book in workman- 
ship and content. Its fresh, prophetlike 
thoughts make it excellent for devotional 
reading. Contains a short memoir and more 
than two hundred heretofore unpublished 
poems and devotional thoughts written by 
this sweet-spirited philosopher and poet. 


Cloth. 


NOT MY WILL 
FRANCENA H. ARNOLD—A book 
club “Best of the Year.” A 
willful young heiress vainly 
seeks peace until she sur- 
renders to Christ. Strong in 
plot and characters. Cloth. 
$2.50 


PAST FINDING OUT 
DAN E. L. PATCH—A best sell- 
er written by a chief of po- 
lice. Adventures, kidnapping, 
mistaken identity, and a mir- 
aculous rescue in answer to 
prayer—all woven into this 
fast-moving novel. Cloth. 
$1.75 





jouw secuteL—A gripping story with intriguing plot—kid- 
napping of a small boy, the torture that followed by brig- 
ands, and how this helped bring the gospel to a wealthy 


Chinese family. Cloth. 


$1.50 


$2.00 
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The Birth of Two Nations 


TuMuLT IN Inp1A. By George E. Jones, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. (277 pp, 
$3) 


ILL INDIA GO COMMUNIST? Will open 
, eo break out between Pakistan and 
Hindu India? Can the new nations defend 
themselves against an aggressor? Does 
India want to dominate Asia? 

Tumult in India provides background 
for considering these and many other ques- 
tions about one of the major events of our 
time—the independence and partition of 
India. “For better or for worse,” writes 
Mr. Jones, “a new force has entered into 
the affairs of mankind with the indepen. 
ence of India.” We cannot afford to bk 
ignorant of the doings of these four hu- 
dred million people now free to direct 
their own destinies. 

During the crucial years 1946-1947, Mr. 
Jones lived in India as correspondent for 
The New York Times. He did not study 





the life of the subcontinent from the lur- 
urious lobby of a hotel in New Delhi, asis 
the practise, Indians complain, of many 
Western journalists. Mr. Jones traveled 
and lived with the Indians, talked with w- 
touchables and Anglicized clerks, and in- 
terviewed the top political leaders. 

The personalities of a few men dominate 
Indian affairs, and Mr. Jones gives reveal- 
ing portraits of Nehru, who symbolizes 
India’s future to his followers; Jinnah 
irascible dictator of Pakistan; Patel, hard- 
headed, strong-arm man lurking restlessly 
in the shadow of Nehru; and the late 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Mr. Jones writes primarily of the eco- 
nomic and political picture in India. He 
does not go deeply into the vast cultuml 
heritage of the new nations, and mention 
religion only as it affects relations betwee 
the major powers, the Moslems who éil 
the cow and the Hindus who worship it. 

He deals fairly with the British “Pukks 
Sahib,” estimating the failures and suc 
cesses of British rule without anti-empir 
prejudice or undue pride in the white 
man’s achievements. 

The British are better-liked now that 
they have gone, he says, and those Ent 
lishmen who have stayed on as privalt 
persons wield a deal of influence. Th 
Indian “prefers the British devil whom kt 
knows to the devil he does not know,” ané 
is inclined to be suspicious of the motive 
of both the Soviet Union and the United 
States. He will do business with all com 
ers, but will lower his guard for none. 
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Above Superstition 


Tue REACH OF THE Minp. By J. B. 
Rhine. William Sloane Associates, Inc., 
New York. ($3.50) 


HIS IS A BOOK to quote to that friend 
who insists the mind is merely a func- 
tion of the brain, the soul doesn’t exist, 
and free will’s an illusion. His views are 
dated, of course, but he’s stubborn about 
them, and feels a little superior for hav- 
ing outgrown “superstition.” Perhaps he'll 
be impressed with the conclusions of a 
hardheaded, painstaking scientist. 

After twelve years of directing the now- 
famous Duke University experiments with 
extra-sensory phenomena, Dr. J. B. Rhine 
js convinced that there is a non-material 
element in man. And he does not hesitate 
to use the old-time words, will and soul. 
He goes so far as to assert that, had the 
question never been thought of before, it 
would now be raised as a natural out- 
growth of the Duke investigations. 

Having seen evidence of a factor in man 
that operates independently of time and 
space, people would wonder whether this 
factor might not survive physical death, a 
time-space occurrence. 

The Reach of the Mind is a clear, read- 
able book. The accounts of the actual tests 
are fascinating, and include measurements 
of the mind’s capacity to communicate 
without using the senses (extra-sensory 
perception), to influence the behavior of 
material objects by nonphysical means 
(psychokinesis ), and other powers of man 
hitherto believed to lie in the realm of 
fancy. 

For the discussions it will provoke, for 
the visions it will inspire, for the rational 
underpinning it lends to one of the bases 
of religious faith, The Reach of the Mind 
isa valuable book.—J. W. H. 

TEACHING RELIGION IN THE HoME. 
Edited by Ruth McAfee and George W. 
Brown. Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
(72 pp., 75¢) 


at parents cannot hope to escape 
questions about faith, and more than a 
casual preparation is needed to meet them. 
“Religion can be taught—but only by par- 
ents who believe in what they are teach- 
ing,” write the editors of this study course. 
The book provides realistic methods for 
giving children the religion they need. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


®@ PrespyTERIAN Lire subscribers desir- 
ing change of address for the summer 
months only are requested to make ar- 
fangements with their local postmaster 
for this service. Inasmuch as a four 
weeks’ notice is required in our office be- 
fore new stencils can be made, thus mak- 
‘ing the change of address effective, it is 
recommended that subscribers give their 
Postmaster their temporary change of 
address, together with sufficient postage 





for the issues they desire forwarded. 





Whatever the occasion 


a fine Cfeord Lille 
makes a cherished gift 


@ This time of year is full of significant dates 
in young people’s lives... graduations, com- 
pleted courses in Bible study, and weddings. 


A fine Oxford Bible is a most appropriate 
Gift for each of these occasions . . . as Oxford 
Bibles have been in many generations of 
Christian American families. 





... for the June Bride 


White Morocco, limp, round corners, gold edges. 
With Marriage Certificate. No. O1154X . . . $7.50 














... for Graduation 


A “Scofield” Reference Bible — indispensable 
to a complete understanding of the Scrip- 
tures. Choice of fine bindings. From $2.50 


Many beautiful editions now available 


The new Oxford editions are superbly bound 
with traditional Oxford craftsmanship . . . 
leathers are soft, rich, enduring; type faces, 
clear and readable. Many styles are printed 
on the famous Oxford India Paper. 


Your bookseller will be glad to help you 
make your selection. 


OXFORD 


















WE WILL REIMBURSE YOUR CAMPERS 
FOR MEDICAL EXPENSES 
Resulting From Iliness or Accident 
uP TO $5002-FoR EACH ACCIDENT 
uP TO $100%-FOR EACH ILLNESS 
$1000-FOR ACCIDENTAL DEATH 


LIBERAL DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS 
$1,000.00 Police Expense Co Available 
Write For Details—Neo 


Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance C 
Fort Wayne 2 
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and bad. 


But an annuity brings more than a dependable and burden-free 
financial return. Life’s journey will be made doubly rich by the spir- 
itual satisfaction of having an added share in God’s work at Moody 
Bible Institute. This satisfaction will be yours as your annuity dollars 
give you a life-long part in training young men and women for Chris- 


tian service. 


Let us send you the complete story of Moody annuities in our new 
booklet, Douste Drviwenps. Mail the coupon today for your free copy. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
153 INSTITUTE PLACE, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Reservations have been made, tickets bought; the heavy baggage 
has been packed and sent ahead. Now the traveler is free to relax 
and enjoy every moment of the trip. 

In long-range financial planning, a Moody annuity is a practical 
step toward “traveling light.” The funds you place in a Moody an- 
nuity will require no further attention on your part, no supervision; 
yet they'll bring you a generous return for life. Your annuity checks 


will reach you regularly and on time, year after year, in good times 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY TEAM 
(Continued from page 20) 


has a ruddy complexion and a narrow 
fringe of graying red hair, has the slight 
stoop of many a man given to desk work, 
A studious individual, fond of his facts, 
Mr. Rankin speaks in careful, measured 
words. 

One of his products is Monday Morn. 
ing, the weekly magazine exclusively for 
Presbyterian ministers, which comes to the 
preacher’s home on the proverbial “blue” 
day. 

From his pen comes P.I.N.—Presby- 
terian Interdenominational News. This is 
syndicated to more than 300 daily, weekly, 
and monthly religious and secular news 
outlets. Data about the Church, its place 
and influence in current happenings, and 
Presbyterian personalities are constantly 
going out to help keep the denomination in 
its rightful place before the public. 

The bachelor clergyman has been sitting 
at the feet of Francis Makemie for more 
than two of his forty-one years. Just off 
the ledge of the window of his office is the 
base of the statue of Makemie. For the 
figure of this apostle of American Presby- 
terianism, is a part of the Juniper Street 
portal of the Witherspoon Building. Be- 
fore occupying this office, Mr. Rankin was 
for nine years religious editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. He started new 
ideas in the presentation of religious news 
and became well known for his column, 
“Religion in Review.” 

Extra-curricular activities at Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, gave Mr. 
Rankin his journalistic bent. He was edi- 
tor of the school weekly and annual publi- 
cations when he received his sheepskin in 
1929. Latin was his favorite subject in 
school days. 

He received his Bachelor of Divinity de- 
gree with honors from Oberlin, Ohio, 1933, 
won the Monroe Scholarship for advanced 
study and then went to Union Seminary, 
New York, where one year later he re- 
ceived the Master’s degree in Sacred 
Theology. 

MANAGER oF History. The history of 
the Presbyterian Church is a thrilling 
saga to Dr. Charles A. Anderson, who has 
been manager of the Department of His- 
tory since November 1, 1944. At the As- 
sembly he will look after the details for 
the Communion Service and will aid the 
Stated Clerk in a dozen tasks. 

Dr. Anderson’s ambition is to make the 
past experience of the Church available to 
its members and to the public for the 
challenge and instruction they hold for 
the present and future. 

With the help of his staff, this tall, 
gracious gentleman who has been president 
of two church colleges, has been blowing 
off dust and making improvements in the 
museum and the library, which houses 
over 70,000 books and pamphlets, not in- 
cluding thousands of missionary letters. 
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His domain occupies nearly one-half of the 
fifth floor of Witherspoon Building. 

A campaign for $25,000, recently 
launched by the Presbyterian Historical 
Society, promises to give a new lift to 
Dr. Anderson in his work. This money 
will help to provide scholarships for in- 
vestigation of important documents and 
for producing popular stories about Pres- 
byterian leaders. 

The historical library is becoming in- 
creasingly known as a center for Presby- 
terian facts, and Dr. Anderson is endeav- 
oring to make history live by assembling 
and indexing records, providing a refer- 
ence place for historians, and publishing a 
quarterly journal. 

The white-haired clergyman,. who was 
born July 10, 1889, in Orange, New Jersey, 
is a graduate of Williams College and 
Auburn Seminary. After an assistant pas- 
torate in-Watertown, New York, and a 
charge in Maplewood, New Jersey, Dr. 
Anderson for a ten-year period was Pres- 
byterian pastor at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He served eleven years as presi- 
dent of Tusculum College, Greeneville, 
Tennessee, and for nearly three as head of 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Dr. Anderson’s associate is Research 
Historian Guy S. Klett who will have 
charge of distribution of all literature and 
reports to the commissioners at the As- 
sembly. Digging into the past has always 
been a penchant with Mr. Klett. For ten 
years he has been looking into records 
producing information, articles, and 
pamphlets for modern uses. A graduate of 
Lafayette College in 1920, Mr. Klett has 
taken graduate work in history in four col- 
leges and has taught at Gettysburg, Penn 
State, and Heidelberg, Ohio. At Taber- 
nacle Church, Philadelphia, Mr. Klett is 
treasurer, an elder, and a trustee. 





—CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS— 


For Sale or for Personal use 
Comforting, encouraging messages of cheer 
to the sick and sorrowing, shut-in, birth- 
day, etc., many with Bible Text. Boxed As- 
sortments and in Bulk. Good Profit. Write 
for a Catalog List. 

PEASE GREETING CARDS, Inc. 
264 Laurel St. Dept. R Buffalo 8, N. Y. 
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LEARN AT HOME IN 
"YOUR SPARE TIME 
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when you gown experience the whole world con be yow field 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


"i mmple You prepare lessons in your lenure nme. 
“Reginning Christion Writer” con be completed in 
Wi @ few weeks. Many student: experience the 
nll of thew first publisher's check before they fin. 
wh the course Lose no time! Send fer descriptive 
tmevlor ond FREE SAMPLE LESSON. Dept.PL-58 
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The Search 


HE SEARCH” has been variously de- 
‘aa as a powerful emotional film, a 
production of photographic excellence, and 
a sample of fine dramatic acting. The im- 
portant feature about “The Search” is 
none of these things, though it has all 
three. It is what it does to you. 

The hardest task we Americans confront 
is the difficulty of injecting enough emo- 
tional comprehension into our knowledge 
of present-day Europe to sénse fully what 
its plight means to people like ourselves. 
We read accounts of displacement and dis- 
ruption. We see pictures of Europe’s chil- 
dren and adults, wide-eyed and hungry. 





a. 


For homeless children, a DP camp. 


We hear, via the airwaves, voices symboli- 
cal of human misery. With none of these, 
even though with the best will in the 
world, can we comprehend, in terms of 
our own emotions, the terrific impact of 
the war and its aftermath on human lives. 

This well-constructed motion picture, 
produced by Laxar Wechsler for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, gains its chief virtue 
from a skillful combination of heart- 
stirring drama and the documentary tech- 
nique. The documentary effect is, to be 
sure, considerably muted; it is in fact little 
more than the playing of scenes against 
a backdrop of settings either obtained or 
exactly copied from existing conditions. 
Thus the search—of a mother for her lost 
son, and of a little boy for his mother— 
is carried on among the bombed-out debris 
of Germany, the camps for dislocated per- 
sons, and UNRRA offices, and encom- 
passes the billet of a couple of nice G.I.’s 
who take the forlorn little boy under their 
wing. The ring of authenticity achieved 
by investing stark reality with real flesh 
and blood is so effective as to largely ac- 
count for the recommendations that this is 
a film “not to be missed.” 

With these authentic aids, “The Search” 
becomes a symbol not only of Europe's 
whole backwash of “lost children” but of 
her general upheaval. 

Acting honors go to Ivan Jandle, the 
lost child; Jarmila Novotna, the mother; 
and Montgomery Clift, young AMG officer. 











FLAG 
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HOMES OF CHRISTIAN PE 
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CHRISTIAN FLAG 


IDEAL PRESENTATION 
AND DISPLAY DAYS 


MEMORIAL DAY May 30 
FLAG DAY June 14 
INDEPENDENCE DAY July 4 


OUTDOOR FLAGS 


For church, home, forms, etc. A duro- 
ble, outdoor U. S. fleg outfit of sewed 
stars and stripes complete with weath- 
erproof steel pole, metal socket, and 
cop which drives into the earth. Win- 
dow racket avoiable for $1.00 
extra. Sizesand prices incoupon below. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
ORDER NOW FOR 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


FRANK ALLAN CO. 
3818 Chestnut Se. 
Philadelphic 4, Pa. 


Please send me, ¢ 


or circled. | enclose Poyment whech wil be 
if | om not entirely sotisfied. 
aS 

U. S. Teffeta Presentation Fleg 

complete with pole & stead... $40.00 
Christion Tofteto Presentation Flog 

complete with pole & stend.. 353.00 
U. S and Ciwistion Flag sets 

above, together. .....ee5 ess 70,00 
Ovtdoor Flag Set Complete... .. 7.50 
Name... cccccccccccsccccsesesscesess 
Soreet. ccc ccccncccccccccecccsecscsess 
City. sc ccccccccccccces Stete....cecans 
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cross, and a metal stand. Sizes and prices in coupon 
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MAKE MONEY 


FOR YOUR CHURCH OR ORGANIZATION 








Young woman wanted as Director of 
Religious Education. Good salary. 
Address applications to Dr. Walter 
G. Letham, First Presbyterian Church, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 














CTO MANE 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 
DOCTORS 


MASTERS 
BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS ase HOODS 


7 WEST 36ST- NEW YORK 18 N-Y- 





WHY and HOW 
YOU SHOULD READ THE BIBLE 
Helpful 8-page folder with Scripture 


readings for all occasions; how to live 
the Christian life, etc. Write today: 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
21 W. 46th St, New York 19, N. Y. 





RAISE UP TO $500 for your 
Church, Sunday School or Society 


Thousends of women’s societies are using ovr | 
highly successful fund roising plan. Few money | 
—s or oa proven so pleasant to work | 
] - « « 8© profitable . . . for 
| ihe ine ‘ano ans ste given. 
The plan consists si y of 
|] Write TODAY! selling lovely, Tame + Bey | 
for FREE detoils| big valve, plastic aprons, 
-.+ “Hew you toble cloths, bow! cover sets | 
$500 ter» vp te] ond other wonderful items 
: ior your or- 
|| ganizetion with Everyone buys ~_~ on sight 
little effert.’” - + every item is so use- 
ful ~ « « &@ good te hove. 


HUDSON PRODUCTS CORP. 
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THE SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued from page 2) 


as follows: Luke 10:25—37; John 3:16; 
John 4:1—10; Acts 10:1—35, Acts 17: 
22—31. 

Perhaps all this is “stupid ignorance” 
too, but it is the only wisdom that the 
Lord God has imparted to those in the 
Church of His Son Jesus Christ regarding 
their relationships to men of other races. 

As for Mr. Burrow’s other complaint— 
that “PRESBYTERIAN Lire also has the ear- 
marks of Communism”—he would seem 
to have less an earmark of Communism 
himself if he allowed his wife to cancel 
her own subscription. 

—GeEorGE THOMAS PETERS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A.A, 
« An article appeared in the March 13 
issue labeled, “No More Lost Weekends.” 
This was one of the most interesting arti- 
cles that I have had occasion to read and 
particularly so, on account of being an al- 
coholic myself. I would like to know if it 
would be possible to secure 100 reprints 
of the article, and if so, at what cost... . 
(NAME WITHHELD) 


It is impractical for PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
to provide reprints of editorial material 
at this time. Permission to reprint may 
be obtained upon request to the General 
Manager of PRESBYTERIAN Lire. /n this 
case PRESBYTERIAN Lire and the author of 
“No More Lost Weekends,” Mr. John 
Park Lee, grant permission to any organi- 
zation interested, provided that an edi- 
torial note credits the original source.— 
THE Epzrrors. 


Positive Accent 
« ... Outstanding and one of the things I 
had wished for, as what I hope is typically 
Protestant, is your delightful policy of 
commending certain movies and books. .. . 
There are many wholesome and excellent 
motion pictures, and many valuable books, 
and by encouraging and lauding the pro- 
ducers of such, more good is accomplished 
than by lambasting the less desirable— 
which almost always profit by the pub- 
licity. ... —J. H. McKenpree 
Girard, Pa. 
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MAKE MONEY - SELL BASKETS 


@ Chinese Cretonne Baskets 
© Fifty Per Cent Profit 


The Chinese cre making their colorful Cretonne Baskets again. 
Missionary groups sold more than a million of these before the 
War. They are beautiful. They have a hundred uses. They sell 


Send for a sample ret today, if you do not 
desire to keep them they may be returned 
for full credit. Begin selling them at once. 


THE WINDSOR BROOM CO. 


@ A Real Money Maker 


Hamburg, Pa. 








May 2-9: National Family Week. 


The spiritual and moral importance of 
family life is emphasized during this week 
which will be observed by church ang 
synagogue groups throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


May 4—7: Meeting of Department of 
Church Cooperation and Union, Presbyte. 
rian Church, U.S.A., Asheville, North 
Carolina. 


May 6, Thursday: Annual Meeting, Tn. 
tees of General Assembly, Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., Philadelphia. 


May 6-8: National Conference on Fam. 
ily Life, Washington, D.C. 


The conference will be held in the White 
House. Representatives from more tha 
one hundred national religious, profes- 
sional, and government organizations holi- 
ing membership in the conference will be 
present. Among these are the Federal 
Council of Churches, the Y.M.C.A., the 
Y.W.C.A., the National Safety Coundil, 
and the American Psychiatric Association 
Formed in 1944, the National Conference 
on Family Life has set itself the task of 
looking after “the health, strength, and 
security of the American family.” The ten 
sub-divisions of the conference (Commu 
nity Participation, Counseling and Guid 
ance, Economic Welfare, Education, 
Health and Medical Care, Home Manage- 
ment, Housing, Legal Problems, Recrea- 
tion, and Social Welfare) will hold study 
sessions. 


May 7, Friday: May Fellowship Day. 


The theme this year is “Every Child] 
My Child—in the Fabric of Fellowship.” 
The United Council of Church Women, 
the sponsoring organization, is distributing 
a questionnaire sounding out the opinions 
of ten million church women on free health 
service for children, racial equality in 
schools, and race restrictive housing codes. 


May 8, Saturday: Annual Meeting, Wes 
minster Fellowship, New Jersey Synod, 
East Orange, New Jersey. 


May 9, Sunday: Mother’s Day. 


May 16, Sunday: Whitsunday. 


This festival, observed on the seventh 
Sunday following Easter by Protestant 
Roman Catholic, and Orthodox Churches 
commemorates the descent of the Holy 
Spirit on the apostles at Pentecost. 


(Items for inclusion in the “Church Cok 
endar” should be submitted to Pressyt 
RIAN Lire, in care of K. Forman.) 


PaeseyreRtan Litt 





IF WE CARE ENOUGH... 


(Continued from inside front cover) 


meant in terms of people as well as places. 

And those people in the Church out there 
are not asking us to do their job. All they 
are asking of us is just enough help to get 
started again. They are asking us to send 
doctors and nurses and teachers and evange- 
lists. But they’re asking us to send them only 
until they can train their own. They are asking 
us for money and materials. But they’re ask- 
ing us for that only until they can again build 
up their own resources. And those people out 
there are hoping that we are going to respond. 

And let us remember in the Church in 
America that ruined hope can be far worse 
than ruined buildings. 


War WE WERE in the Philippines, we went 
from Tacloban up to the very spot where 
MacArthur came back into the Philippines. 
The Philippine people have erected a monu- 
ment on that very place where he stepped 
ashore. I had a son in that invasion. Dr. 
Wysham had a son in that invasion, and we 
stood and talked about what it meant. And 
then we got back in the weapons carrier and 
went on up the shores of Leyte until we came 
to the American cemetery. It’s a beautiful 
place. The son of one of my friends is buried 
there, and I knew that friend would be want- 
ing me to tell her all about that place when I 
came back, and so I said to the party I would 
like to go down to that particular grave alone. 
And I started off. 

A young Filipino pastor had gone down 
with us that morning, and as I started off he 
said to me, “I will go with you” in a tone of 
voice that I knew it was just useless to protest. 
And so the two of us walked down through 
those white crosses and Stars of David until 
we came to that exact spot. And I stood look- 
ing down at it, thinking what it meant to that 
home to have that boy gone. And then I 
looked around at the 12,000 other white 
crosses and Stars of David, and in a surge of 
emotion that swept over me I said an awfully 
foolish thing to that young Filipino pastor 
who'd been in the death march on Bataan. I 
said to him, “It was an awfully big price, 
wasn’t it?” He looked at me so steadily and 
calmly for a moment, and then he said to me, 
“Tt wasn’t too big a price.” 

And then he started to pray. Oh, I wish I 
could pick each one of you people up and 
put you down in the midst of that American 
cemetery listening to that young Filipino 
pastor pray. He thanked God that the Ameri- 


can boys had come. And then he prayed that 
the Philippine people would be worthy of the 
shed blood of the American boys. And then 
he started to pray for the Philippine Church, 
and he prayed that the Philippine Church 
would become a great Church even as the 
Church in America. 


Do YOU KNOW, about that time I started to 
pray, because I was thinking about the Church 
in America too. I was remembering what a 
great, rich Church we had become, and I was 
remembering that it was outside a great rich 
Church that our Lord and Master stood. and 
knocked. I was praying that the Church in’ 
America would be just as expendable as those 
sons of ours had been. I was praying that 
something would happen to the Church in 
America that would make us understand what 
those sons of ours did for us out in that part 
of the world. They may have done it unknow- 
ingly, and they may have done it unwillingly 
sometimes, but they had laid a foundation 
upon which we can build a new world—upon 
which we can build the kind of world God 
wants his world to be if we just care enough 
to do it. 

I came back to the Church in America with 
just two convictions. The first one is this: we 
can have one world if we want it. We're talk- 
ing a great deal in the Church in America 
about one world, and I think we're talking 
about it a little glibly. But we can have it if 
we want it. We're never going to get it by 
sending our sons out across the world with 
guns in their hands. We're never going to get 
it, I don’t think, with diplomats either. We 
saw at first hand the results of those things, 
and you can’t build peace on that. 


Bor WE CAN have it if we're willing to send 
out across this world men and women of good 
will—men and women who have the love of 
God in their hearts and who have in their 
hands food and clothing, and books and medi- 
cine and implements of agriculture, and all 
those other things that three-fifths of the 
world needs to lift them out of their hope- 
lessness, and their despair. And we in the 
Church can send them out. 

The other conviction is this: if we don’t 
do it, if we fail to send them, if we fail to build 
one world, if war comes again—it will be be- 
cause the Church in America is just too com- 
placent and too indifferent to see the oppor- 
tunities that God is putting into our hands 
today. 


—INEZ MOSER 





How Much Are You Helping? 


® Existing on 1500 calories a day... 


® Possessing one pair of shoes and 
a prewar suit... 


® Nevertheless, this pastor, one of 
thousands in Europe, has the faith 
and courage and zeal to carry on 
for Christ and the Church. He holds 
the line for Protestantism, democ- 
racy, and the Christian way of life! 


YOU HAVE THE MEANS by which 
he and his family may live, be 
clothed, have food. 


FOR BIBLES and equipment for his 
vitally needed ministry he looks to 
YOU. 


IT IS NOT TOO LATE TO HELP! The Restoration Gund 


is YOUR way, through him, to bring a physical and spiritual ministry to the orphaned, the 
homeless, the destitute, the sick, the friendless and unchurched. 


IT IS NOT TOO LATE, BUT IT WILL BE SOON! 


Almost three million dollars is needed to complete victoriously the $27,000,000 Presby- 
terian Restoration Fund. Anything less than the full budgetted amount of’ our Restoration 
pledge will be a severe blow to the Christian leaders in remote parts of the world in 
this time of crisis. 


ALL THAT YOU WANT TO DO, YOU MUST DO SOON! 


Between now and May 31st, PLEDGE ALL THAT YOU ARE ABLE. Bring to a grand cli- 
max this, the greatest spiritual enterprise ever undertaken by the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A. Make the month of May a month of supreme sacrificial giving 


Presbyterian Church yn % 156 Fifth Avenue 
in the U.S.A. 2 New York 10, N. Y. 





